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All’s for the Best. 

All’s for the best ; be sanguine and cheerfal ; 
Troubles and sorrow are friends in disguise ; 

Nothing but Folly goes faithless and fearful ; 
Courage forever is happy and wise ; 

All for the best—if a man would but know it; 
Providence wishes us all to be blest ; 

This is no dream of the pundit or poet ; 
Heaven is gracious, and—All’s for the best! 


All for the best! set this on your standard, 
Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love, 

Who to the shores of Despair may have wandered, 
A way-wearied swallow, or heart-stricken dove: 

All for the best !—be a man, but confiding, 
Providence tenderly governs the rest, 

And the frail bark of His creature is guiding, 
Wisely and warily, all for the best. 


All for the best! then fling away terrors, 
Meet all your fears and your foes in the van, 
And in the midst of your dangers or errors, 
Trust like a child, while you strive like a man: 
All’s for the best !—unbiased, unbounded, 
Providence reigns from the East to the West ; 
And by both wisdom and mercy surrounded, 
Hope and be happy that All’s for the best. 


[ Tupper. 























IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


SCHOOL FRIEND, VOL. III. 


The issue of three numbers after the present, 
will complete the second volume of the School 
Friend. We shall then make a change in our 
terms, which it is our present object to announce. 

Two years will have elapsed since we com- 
menced the publication of our sheet, sending it, 
free of charge, to every teacher, active school 
officer, and clergyman, in the South and West, 
who desired it. When we commenced this novel 
enterprise, we knew not how long we should be able 
to sustain it, being well aware that the expense 
t6 ourselves would be very great. For one year, 
however, we were determined to circulate gratu- 
itously a few thousand copies, and, at the close of 
that time, decide if we could longer afford so 
great an outlay. Applications for our paper, 
from all quarters were received, in number vastly 
exceeding our expectations. 

From the friends of education, on all sides, we 
received the most gratifying encouragement. 
We had the satisfaction of being assured that our 
sheet was accomplishing much for the cause of 
popular education, and received epcomiums far 
above our merits. From various quarters-of the 
West we received information of awakened interest 
in the cause of primary education, which might 
be traced, in part at least, to the silent pleading 
of our “Friend.” Under these circumstances, 
at the expiration of the first year, though we had 
already expended more than we at first intended, 
we were induced to enter upon a second year. 
To render our paper still more useful and in- 
teresting, after much hesitation (for it involved 
another great increase of expense), we concluded 
to double the size of the School Friend, and im- 
prove in many respects its typographical ap- 
pearance. 

This was accordingly done at the commence- 
ment of the second volume. That volume is 
now, as before stated, nearly completed. Appli- 
cations for the School Friend, from all parts of 
the West and South, have flowed in upon us in an 
unceasing stream, until now we circulate the im- 
mense number of twelve thousand copies monthly ! 
A number which, we venture to say, is not equaled 
by the combined circulation of nearly all the 
other educational journals in the West. We have 
also the satisfaction of believing that, as our 
sheet has gained in circulation, it has also gained 
in the esteem of its readers. 

We shall continue to circulate the School 


Friend gratuitously until the completion of the 
second volume. We shall then have expended 
several thousand dollars upon it, and here we feel 
that we must pause. It would gratify us much to 
be able still to send our paper gratuitously, but this 
we cannot afford to do; we cannot afford to ex- 
pend any more than we shall already have done. 
Under these circumstances but two courses are 
left to us, viz., to cease the publication of the 
School Friend entirely, or to fix upon it a sub- 
scription price. After due consideration, and in 
accordance with the earnest solicitation of nu- 
| merous friends, we have determined to adopt the 
latter course, and to fix upon it a very low price, 
merely sufficient to pay the actwal cost of the 
| paper. We have accordingly decided upon the 
tollowing 





TERMS: 


The first number of the third volume of the 
| School Friend will be issued on the 1st of Octo- 
| ber next, containing the same amount of matter 
| as at present, and it will be, as heretofore, pub- 
lished monthly, and furnished to subscribers at 
the following rates :— 

ONE COPY, FOR ONE YEAR, - - - 50 


FIVE COPIES, TO ONE ADDRESS, FOR ONE 
YEAR, - . - - - 2,00 


TEN COPIES, - DO. - - 8,00 
PAYABLE IN ALL CASES STRICTLY IN 
ADVANCE..£9) 

It will be noticed that where several copies are 
| sent to one address, the price per copy is fixed at 
much less than where only one copy is sent. We 
have two reasons for this: Ist. The expense of 
mailing is very much less where a number of 
copies are sent to one address. 2d. We wish to 
make it an object with those who wish to take 
our paper, to exert themselves to induce others in 
their vicinity to take it also. It will be evident 
to all, from the low price which we have fixed 
upon the School Friend, that we cannot hope to 
make money out of it. Indeed, unless our friends 
give us a very large subscription list, it will not 
pay its own expenses. With perhaps a very few 
exceptions, the price of other educational journals 
is, proportionately, at least double that of ours. 
Under these circumstances, need we urge our 
friends to exert themselves td give us a large list 
of subscribers? For an earnest of what our 
paper will be in the future, we would refer to the 
past, excepting that we shall spare no exertions 
to render it as much better as may be. We 
shall endeavor to make it what its name pur- 
ports, a “ School Friend” in every sense of 
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the term. But it cannot be a friend of schools l 


without being the teacher's friend. Such, then, 
ewe shall endeavor emphatically to make it. From 
month to month we shall endeavor to glean from 
the various sources at our command, and present 
to him instruction, encouragement, and enter- 
tainment. 

Heretofore our circulation has been entirely 
among teachers, school officers, and clergymen. 
We hope that our new volume will be taken by 
very many who belong to neither of these 
classes. Indeed we have, while distributing our 
sheet gratuitously, had repeated solicitations to 
fix upon it a subscription price at which those, 
not entitled to it gratuitously, might obtain it. 
No subject is of more universal importance, or 
should be of more general interest, than that of 
education. To parents, surely, the topics prin- 
cipally treated of in our columns are of the 
most immediate importance, for with them rests, 
first, the great responsibility of their children’s 
education. It will be our aim to make our sheet 
in all respects a weleome family visitor. 

It is not our intention to print many more of 
the first number of the new volume than we have 
subscribers for at the time of ssuing it; we 
therefore hope that all who wish for the School 
Friend will forward their subscriptions as soon as 
possible. 

It will be useless for any one to apply for the 
paper without forwarding the money for it, as it 


will be necessary for us, at our low prices, to ad- 
here strictly to our terms requiring pay in 
advance. 

We repeat that, until the second volume is 
completed, we shall continue to send it gratui- 
tously to those already on our list. 


N School-House Architecture.—No. 7. 
COMMON ERRORS IN SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 


Under this head it will be sufficient to enume- 
rate the principal features of school-houses as 
they are. 

They are, almost universally, badly located, 
exposed to the noise, dust, and danger of the high- 
way; unattractive, if not positively repulsive, in 
their external and internal appearance, and built 
at the least possible expense of material and labor. 

They are too small. There is no separate en- 
try for boys and girls appropriately fitted up; no 
sufficient space for the convenient seating and ne- 
cessary movements of the scholars; no platform, 
desk, or recitation room for the teacher. 

They are badly lighted. The windows are in- 
serted on three or four sides of the room, without 
blinds or curtains te prevent the inconvenience 
and danger from cross-lights, and the excess of 
light falling directly on the eyes, or reflected from 
the book, and the distracting influence of passing 
objects and events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The purity 
of the atmosphere is not preserved by providing 











for the escape of such portions of the air as have 
become offensive and poisonous by the process of 
breathing, and by the matter which is constantly 
escaping from the lungs in vapor, and from the 
surface of the body in-insensible perspiration. 

They are imperfectly warmed. The rush of 
cold air through cracks and defects in the doors, 
windows, floor, and plastering, is not guarded 
against. The air which is heated is already im- 
pure from having been breathed, and made more 
so by noxious gasses arising from the burning of 
floating particles of vegetable and animal matter 
coming in contact with the hot iron. The heat 
is not equally diffused, so that one portion of a 
school-room is frequently overheated, while an- 
other portion, especially the floor, is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and desks, 
properly made and adjusted to each other, and 
arranged in such a manner as to promote the com- 
fort and convenience of the scholars, and the easy 
supervision on the part of the teacher. The seats 
are too high and too long, with no suitable sup- 
port for the back, and especially for the youngsr 
children. The desks are too high for the seats, 
and are either attached to the wall on three sides 
of the room, so that the faces of the scholars are 
turned from the teacher, and a portion of them at 
least are tempted constantly to look out at the 
windows; or the seats are attached to the wall on 
opposite sides, and the scholars sit facing each 
other. The aisles are not so arranged that each 
scholar can go to and from his seat, change his 
position, have access to his books, attend to his 
own business, be seen and approached by the 
teacher, without incommoding any other. 

They are not provided with blackboards, maps, 
clock, thermometer, and other apparatus and fix- 
tures which are indispensable to a well regulated 
and instructed school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and out- 
door arrangements which help to promote habits 
of order and neatness, and cultivate delicacy of 
manners and refinement of feeling. There are no 
verdure, trees, shrubbery, and flowers, for the eye, 
no scrapers and mats for the feet, no hooks and 
shelves for clokes and hats,-no well, no sink, basin, 
and towels to secure cleanliness, and no places of 
retirement for children of either sex, when per- 
forming the most private offices of nature. 


LOCATION—STYLE—OONSTRUCTION. 

The location should be dry, quiet, pleasant, and 
in every respect healthy. To secure these points, 
and avoid the evils which must inevitably result 
from a low and damp, or a bleak and unsheltered 
site, noisy and dirty thoroughfares, or the vicinity 
of places of idle and dissipated resort, it will some- 
times be necessary to select a location a little re- 
moved from the territorial center of the district. 
If possible, it should overlook a delightful coun- 
try, present a choice of sunshine and shade, of 


}| trees and flowers, and be sheltered from the pre- 


vailing winds of winter by a hill top, or a barrier 











of evergreens. As many of the pleasant influences 
of nature as possible should be gathered in and 
around that spot, where the earliest, most lasting, 
and most controlling associations of a child’s 
mind are formed. 

In the city, or populous village, a rear lot, with 
access from two or more streets, should be pre- 
ferred, not only on the ground of economy, but 
because the convenience and safety of the children 
in going to and from school, the quiet of the 
school-room, and the advantage of a more spacious 
and retired play-ground, will be secured. 

In the country, it will sometimes be desirable 
for two or more districts to unite and erect a 
school-house at some point, to which all the older 
children can go from all parts of the associated 
districts, while the younger attend school in their 
several districts. In this way the school-houses 
can be more appropriately fitted up, and the ad- 
vantage of a more perfect classification, in respect 
both to instruction and government, as well as a 
wiser economy in the employment of teachers, be 
gained. 

The style of the exterior should exhibit good 
architectural proportion, and be calculated to in- 
spire children and the community generally with 
respect for the object to which it is devoted. It 
should bear a favorable comparison, in respect to 
attractiveness, convenience, and durability, with 
other public edifices, instead of standing in repul- 
sive and disgraceful contrast with them. Every 
school-house should be a temple, consecrated in 
prayer to the physical, intellectual, and moral cul- 
ture of every child in the community, and be 
associated in every heart with the earliest and 
strongest impressions of truth, justice, patriotism 
and religion. 

The school-house should be constructed through- 
out in a workmanlike manner. No public edifice 
more deserves, or will better repay, the skill, 
labor, and expense, which may be necessary to 
attain this object, for here the health, tastes, 
manners, minds, and morals of each successive 
generation of children will be, in a great measure, 
determined for time and eternity. 


SIZE. 


In determining the size of a school-house, due 
regard must be had to the following particulars: 

First. A separate entry, or lobby, for each 
sex, furnished with scraper, mat, hooks, or shelves, 
sink, basin, and towels. A separate entry thus 
furnished, will prevent much confusion, rudeness, 
and impropriety, and promote the health, refine- 
ment, and orderly habits of children. 

Second. A room, or rooms, large enough to 
allow, 1st, each occupant a suitable quantity of 
pure air, i. e. at least 150 cubic feet; 2d, to go 
to and from his seat without disturbing any one 
else; 3d, to sit comfortably in his seat, and en- 
gage in his various studies with unrestricted free- 
dom of motion; and,'4th, to enable the teacher 
to approach each scholar in his seat, pass conve- 
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niently to any part of the room, supervise the 
whole school, and conduct the readings and reci- 
tation of the several classes properly arranged. 

Third. One or more rooms for recitation, ap- 
paratus, library, and other purposes. 


LIGHT. 


The arrangements for light should be such as 
to admit an abundance to every part of the room, 
and prevent the inconvenience and danger of any 
excess, glare, or reflection, or of cross-light. A 
dome, or sky-light, or windows set high, admit 
and distribute the light most steadily and equally, 
and with the least interruption from shadows. 
Light from the north is less variable, but imparts 
less of cheerfulness and warmth than from other 
directions. Windows should be inserted only on 
two sides of the room, at least three and a half 
or four feet from the floor, and should be higher 
and larger, and fewer in number, than is now com- 
mon. There should be no windows directly back 
of the teacher, or on the side toward which the 
scholars face, unless the light is modified by cur- 
tains, or by ground glass. Every window should 
be suspended with weights, and furnished with 
blinds and curtains; and if in a much frequented 
street, the lower sash should be glazed with 
ground glass. 





From the London People’s Journal. 
The Mechanic’s Wife. 

“Shall you be very late to night?” This 
question was asked in a soft, low voice, by a very 
pale, but very sweet young creature, as she part- 
ed from her husband in the street. 

“T do not know that I shall,” he replied some- 
what coldly, as, replacing his cigar between his 
lips, he turned away. There was carelessness 
rather than unkindness in his manner, and she 
looked after him more in sorrow than reproach. 
Taking the hand of her little boy, she slowly bent 
her steps homeward, with that drooping of the 
head which bespeaks sadness of heart. It was a 
Saturday night; she had been marketing, and her 
little purchase was contained in a basket which 
hung upon herarm. On reaching home, the very 
uppermost floor of a house, in a poor but decent 
neighborhood, she roused the fire, seated Philip, 
her little son, beside it, gave him a piece of bread 
and butter for his supper, and began to busy her- 
self in putting away the few necessaries she had 
bought. By the time this was done, the drooping 
head of little Philip told her he was ready for his 


pillow. How tenderly was he taken to his lonely | thers and sisters, for their station, remarkably 


mother’s lap! his pretty face washed—his bright 
hair brushed, and he arrayed in his snowy bed 
gown. Prest to her bosom, she warmed his little 
feet, her fond hand returning to them again and 
again from the fire, to which she every now and 
then held her open palm; then pressing the soft 
foot, she kissed it playfully, and provoked the 
laughter so sweet to a mother’s ear. These were 
Philip’s first charming lessons; thus were gen- 
tleness and love awakened in his infant spirit, by 


ama 





his capable, but uninstructed, unassisted mother. 
How full of meaning was his smile! how full of 
animation! and, when kneeling in her lap, she 
joined his little hands, and bade him ask his Hea- 
venly Father to bless his earthly parent, how 
sympathetically he caught the sweetly serious 
look—the calm and holy tone of his instructress! 
When his little prayer was said, he flung his arms 
about her neck, and, cheek to cheek, they mur- 
mured together the lulling song which concluded 
this little drama; for his eyes slowly closed, and 
the smile softly retreated from his face, and then he 
was gently consigned to his snug and snowy bed. 

So far all was sweet; would it might be said 
all was calm; but the aching void in Susan’s 
heart was not calmness, it was rather a craving 
for that mental and social aliment which is a ne- 
cessity to every breast, and cannot long be heal- 
thily denied to any. The more energetic spirits 
seek such associations or gtimulants as chance 
presents them; the gentler submit and suffer, 
often perish, in silence. 

Susan put a little fuel softly on the fire, trim- 
med her candle, and sat down with the lonely 
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woman’s companion—her work-basket. A deep 


| sigh stole from her bosom. Still the ceaseless 


needle was plied. Now and then she paused—it 
was to wipe away the tears that would gather on 
her lashes. She was just two-and-twenty, and 


had been four years married, during all which 


time, with the exception of a few weeks previous 
to their settlement in town, she had thus been 
left, night after night, in loneliness. Philip Mor- 
ris, her husband, was an honest, industrious man, 
with a hundred good qualities; sober, and solici- 
tous of securing to his family all the comforts his 
means afforded, he brought his weekly earnings, 
with a very small reservation for some trifling in- 
dulgences for himself, to his wife, and, with the 
utmost trust in her management and economy, 
left them to her disposal. But, while thus trust- 
ing and liberal, he seemed to consider that he 
acquitted himself of all that Susan might demand 
of him. While he sought improvement for him- 
self, it never oceurred to him that it was her equal 
right—would be to her an equal advantage. 
While he sought the interchange of thought with 
other minds, he never reflected on the utter pri- 
vation of such communion he had entailed on her. 
He had taken her from the home of her father, a 
small farmer, where her mother, a painstaking 
woman, had brought up Susan, and several bro- 


well. Her father’s heart was one, everflowing 
with the milk of human kindness; and thus, aided 
by the cheerful spirits of their cherished children, 
a moral sunshine had ever lighted up that lowly 
home, and given it a thousand claims upon her 
love and memory. At moments, Susan would 
look back on the brief time that had been em- 
ployed to woo her from it as a dream; the whis- 
pered words of love—the promises of devotion— 
of endeavors for her happiness—the mighty city 











in which she was to dwell (which now appeared 
to her a maze of mud and stone, ill exchanged 
for the dasied fields, with their sweet breath and 
bright atmosphere )—had all tended to an unde- 
finable disappointment; yet, in the innocent igno- 
rance of her heart, she could scarcely have stated 
of what she had to complain. She loved her 
husband; she was proud of his superior abilities; 
and made no mean estimate of his moral charac- 
ter, undebased, in the slightest degree, by the 
gross vices which, secluded as was her life, she 
could not but perceive marked many around her, 
subjecting their wives to brutality and privation. 
Compared with such offences, she persuaded her- 
self that Philip’s neglect was a very light and 
venial fault, and blamed herself for feeling it so 
much. But Susan was one of those flowers of 
humanity that would have amply repaid cultiva- 
tion, and that needed the sunshine of sympathetic 
kindness, the air of the social atmosphere, to keep 
them in health and life. Daily food was scarcely 
more necessary to her physical nature, than the 
interchange of thought and kindliness was to her 
spiritual nature; all this her husband’s habits, 
and the unsociable plans of life in England, espe- 
cially in London, denied her. It is true, except 
morally, she was uncultivated, but she had talent 
and temperament that would soon have repaid a 
little kindly care. Too timid, too ignorant to plead 
her own cause, or urge her claims to him who 
had precluded appeal to all others, she uncom- 
plainingly lived on, without change, without 
stimulus, or excitement; shut up within the four 
walls of her humble home, walking, unrelieved, 
the dull, unvarying round of her domestic duties, 
with her spirit full of capabilities unexplored and 
unexpanded. She grew nervous and hectic, her 
appetite and spirit failed, her frame wasted; while, 
quiet and unreplying, almost unconscious of her 
malady, or its cause, consumption was rapidly 
developed. She was deemed delicate; medical 
advice was sought, and medicine and care essayed, 
while none guessed the quick current of feeling 
that flowed beneath the quiet bearing of that 
subdued, decaying woman; it wore the channel 
through which it made its secret way, but seemed 
to brighten the spirit it was soon to extinguish. 
Susan, after a time, felt that she was passing 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death.— 
This conviction did not depress her energies—it 
awakened them. She had communed with her 
own meek heart, lifted it to her Maker, and re- 
membered, with consolation, that it is said, “ Those 
also serve him only stand and wait.” She strug- 
gled on from day to day in the performance of 
her duties, amid many privations — the worst of 
all privation, that of all mental development and 
social cheer; yet had she a conscious account in 
her own heart, and her sincere and unassisted 
endeavor had no doubt a register amid the higher 
achievments of more favored minds. With the 
certainty that she was not long for this scene, she 
redoubled her exertions to put her little household 
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in order. She repaired and made clothes for her 
child, and, as she laid them away, embalmed them 
with her tears. In the same manner her needle 
toiled for her husband, and the suving which her 
frugality effected, were employed to purchase him 
sundry little comforts. 

“This will keep him warm when I am cold,” 
she thought; “he will little think that while he 
forgot me, for better company, ’tis true, my 
only happiness was to remember him, and that I 
shall scarcely be more solitary in the grave, to 
which I am going, than I have been in the home 
to which he brought me.’ ~ 

Sometimes a little ink bottle was taken from the || 
mantle-shelf, and a sheet of paper from her little || 
table drawer, and then, with effort, a few lines || 
were traced, and the paper hidden carefully away, 
as if she had committed a crime. One night she |) 
had made more endeavors of this kind than usual, 
and the struggling, unassisted spirit of intelligence || 
was burning in her bright hazel eye, and glowing |, 
on her beautiful cheek, when she was startled by || 
an unusual noise. The paper was hurried into 
the drawer, the ink bottle restored to the shelf, 
and, taking the candle, she went out to the land- 
ing-place. She beheld her husband, assisted by || 
two men, slowly ascending the stairs. He had || 
met with an accident; had broken his arm—it 
had been set—he had fainted during the -opera- 
tion—and with the ghastly aspect incident to 
such circumstances, appeared before her. 

This event prostrated Philip Morris for some 
time, during which Susan nursed him with unre- 
mitting care. It was long before he was able to 
return to work, but his employers were liberal 
and considerate, and did not forget, in his weak- 
ness, the man who had toiled for their advantage 
in his day of health and strength. But, though 
unable to pursue his manual labor, Philip Morris 
sdon made an effort to get abroad in search of 
mental occupation and social enjoyment. He 
went to his club, to the Mechanic’s Institute, to 


the coffee shops, where he could find the best se- || 


lected books and the most newspapers. All this 
was well done; he nobly determined to rescue 
himself from becoming the mere machine of toil 


thus.” Alas! had he but thought of her whom 
he promised to love and cherish till death should 
part them—had he considered whether she had 
not a soul of equal value with his own, perhaps || 
an intellect as capable of repaying culture—then || 
had he been twice blest—blest in the act and its 
reaction. But, selfishly devoted to his own ob- 
jects of pursuit, habituated to the wan looks of 
his quiet wife, he failed to perceive that her cheek 
grew paler, and her voice weaker; not that he 
had been insensible or indifferent to her cure and 
anxiety during his illness; but, with renovated 
health, he returned to his old habits, and, accus- 
tomed to receive sacrifices without making any, 
he sinned against gratitude and good feeling al- 
most unconsciously, Gradually Susan found 





| herself unequal to even the daily walk with little 


Philip, or the effort of going up and down stairs, 
and then there was some talk of her returning 
home for a time, and trying the effects of her 
‘native air. She smiled feebly as this was spoken 
| of, yet left it unattempted ; she knew that she was 
| going to a farther and better home, and often did 
she wish to say as much; but she was not elo- 
| quent of words, nor sufficiently strong in spirits, 
| and after two or three fruitless attempts she de- 
sisted, and pursued, as far as she was able, the 
even tenor of her ways. 

Philip Morris recovered his health, and was re- 
| stored to work and full wages; again he talked 
of the country for Susan, and insisted on her 
| | trying a new doctor; he sought to tempt her ap- 
petite by such rarities as he could afford, but 
| still he could not resign his own peculiar habits 
‘and enjoyments, and among the evils these en- 
‘tailed were late hours. One night he returned 
home, as usual, about midnight, when, on open- 
ing the room door, instead of the small, bright 
fire, the trimmed candle, and the pale, patient 
| worker he was accustomed to behold, all was 
darkness and silence. He paused a moment— 
| an indescribable sensation of cold crept over his 
‘frame; and fear, like a paralysis, invaded his 
heart; at length he exclaimed—“ Susan! Susan, 
!” There was no reply: he stept further 


| my dear! 
| into the room; he repeated her name yet louder; 
| all was still. He groped his way to the fire-place ; 
‘on the mantle-shelf he found a box of lucifer 
| matches—obtained a light, and lighted a candle. 
| He now beheld Susan, with her hand resting on 
| the table, seated in her usual place. He ap- 
| proached and took her hand—O heavens! its icy 

coldness. He flung himself on his knees on the 
| floor, and looked up into her face; there was a 
| sweet, placid smile upon the lips, for a forgiving, 

gentle spirit had passed from them, but the eyes 
_were fixed and filmed. Susan was dead—had 
| been dead some hours. The distracted man 
rushed down stairs, alarming all the inmates of 
| the house as he passed. A medical man was soon 
present, and the chamber in which that young 


‘ | creature had almost lived and died alone, was 
the drudge for so much “trash as can be grasped |, 


_thronged by a crowd, any one of whom, inspired 
by a better social system, would willingly have 
| sustained her to a longer life, or cheered the brief 
| time that had been allotted her. All were hor- 
ror-struck, and one heart-struck; particularly 
when the child, awakened by the tumult, scram- 
‘bled out of his little bed, and rushed for pro- 
| tection to his lifeless mother. Not even that 
voice, eloquent as it had ever been to her, could 
waken her again. The surgeon declared that her 
death had been sudden, and from natural causes, 
but that it was a case which demanded an in- 
quest. 

An inquest was held. Among the evidence 
was a singularly affecting memorial; it was the 
little journal which Susan had for some time kept, 








like the poor dungeon prisoner, who daily notches 











a stick, that he may be able to number the mo- 
notonous days of his captivity. The angel of 
death had arrested her hand just as it had feebly 
traced the following words: 

“Tt will not be long now—my child—my poor 
little Philip. He who calls away your mother 
will care for you. Philip Morris, my husband, 
my dear husband, I wish you were beside me 
now. You have been good, and kind, and gener- 
ous, and I was not the wife you should have had. 
Be a kind father to our child when I am gone. 
You will—yes, surely you will, one day take 
another wife. Philip! that which you never gave 
to me, give to her—your society, your counsel. 
If she has been untaught, teach her — at 
least do not leave her to continual loneliness. 
You never knew it, and therefore cannot tell how 
sad the long, dull hours ——” 

As the reading of this little paper proceeded, 
Philip Morris struck his heart, as if he sought to 
erush it within his breast. That heart had not 
been fashioned for severity or unkindness; on 
the contrary, much that was mild and generous 
mingled in its formation, but the second nature, 
induced by habit, had incrusted his original feel- 
ing and faculties; he had grown up to regard 
women as the mere machines of domestic life, 
with neither necessity nor capability for higher 
things, and which to “spirits masculine” he 
deemed so essential, that he made much sacrifice 
to secure cultivation for himself. Too late con- 
viction had dawned upon him, but it came ac- 
companied by a contrition that attended him 
through the remainder of his life; and if at any 
moment he felt the promptings of self-concen- 
trated satisfaction, which the self-taught and 
isolated man (unable to compare himself with the 
more gifted and more endowed) is apt to do, he 
thought of Susan and felt humbled; he thought 
of her, and looked around him with a desire to 
participate, not appropriate, the feast that has 
been furnished for all. 





On the Preservation of Health. 

Strange as it may seem, most men do not ap- 
pear to be aware that to preserve their health is 
not only for their interest, but is their duty; as 
much their duty as to assist the needy and desti- 
tute. Suicide is universally considered a crime; 
we have no right to throw away the life which 
God has given us; but to throw away health is 
as truly criminal, though the crime may not be as 
great. A man with a frame enfeebled by his own 
folly or vice, is unable to do his duties as a mem- 
ber of society. Dissipation deserves punishment, 
because the dissipated man throws away the 
means which he naturally had of doing good; and 
beside this, he is pretty sure of transmitting 
disease to his children; and for that he surely 
deserves the heaviest rebuke that society can 
give. Were he directly to cause hundreds to 











suffer pain, merely that he might enjoy a vile 
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gratification, we should call him a monster; but 
what true difference is there between inflicting 
woe at this present moment, in order that he may 
enjoy pleasure, and enjoying pleasure with the 
knowledge that such enjoyment must necessarily 
cause pain in future? Now it is not merely the 
dissipated, the drunken, that are in this way cruel, 
and of course criminal; no, every man that pre- 
fers ease to exercise, that would rather be lazy 
and sick, than active and strong; every man—be 
he temperate or not, religious or irreligious, honest 
or dishonest—every man that fails in that care, 
which Man must take, would he remain healthy, 
fails to do his duty. To preserve our health, if 
we have a good constitution, little is requisite 
save temperance and attention. 

By temperance we do not mean the moderate 
use of—no, nor the entire abstinence from, spirit. 
A man has no more right to claim merit for ab- 
staining from whisky or rum, than he has for 
abstaining from laudanum or castor oil; they are 
all of them poisonous for the well, and medicinal 
for the sick. The temperance we speak of as 
necessary, and in a degree meritorious, is tempe- 
rance in the use of meat and fruit—ay, of cold 
water. A rum drinker, if he began unawares, 
deserves credit for breaking a bad habit; but not 
otherwise, for the use of rum is unnecessary; but 
the use of meat and bread is necessary; but we 
are continally tempted to be intemperate in this 
use, and this temptation we are as much bound 
to resist as any other. We are apt to think ex- 
cessive eating is not as bad as excessive drinking, 
because its effects are less immediate. But they 
are as certain though more distant, and at any 
moment less perceptible. 

Meat, especially, is injurious if used immode- 
rately. Indeed it is of an intoxicating nature; 
strengthening but exciting. To the use of it we 
undoubtedly owe many of the worst diseases that 
are peculiar to civilized society. At any rate a 
great eater of animal food should take a great 
deal of exercise; it as fit for hard working men 
only, and totally unfit for children in the quantity 
usually given them: It produces heaviness, dull- 
ness, and often brutality. For winter food, when 
the frame is braced, and exercise pleasant, and 
warmth in the system necessary, it does better 
than for summer, when we are relaxed, indisposed 
to severe labor, and desirous of a cool and regu- 
lar circulation. Animal food tends to incre 
the power of the muscles, but is not necessary to 
strength. The peasants in some parts of Swit- 
zerland feed on milk and vegetable food only, and 
are active, strong, and fearless. A change occa- 
sionally in the kind of food we use is beneficial; 
an animal fed for a long time on the most nutri- 
tive food that can be found will die. But never 
to eat more than is necessary for nourishment is, 
after all, of more importance than what you eat; 
if the stomach is not overloaded, it will digest 
almost anything. “Rise from table,” says some 
one that had never known sickness, “rise from 





table while yet hungry, and you need not fear 
indigestion.” Temperance will do much for 
health, but not all. We must be cleanly; for 
the person, a short half hour a day may surely be 
spared, and will be enough; and for the house, 
here is time in every well ruled family to take 
care of that. Children should be washed daily. 
Proper clothing also has much to do with health. 
The skin is not merely a covering to defend you 
against blows and scratches; on the contrary, it 
is an organ having a distinct and definite object, 
like the eye, or ear; and it is as absurd to expect 
it to accomplish this object, if covered with dirt, 
or improperly clothed, as to expect the eye to see 
when covered or closed. Dress always warmly, 
and in winter depend for warmth rather upon 
your dress than the heat of your fire. The best 
dress is woolen; the next, cotton; the next, silk; 
and the poorest, linen. It is worthy of remark 
that the best materials for clothing are produced 
in the greatest abundance. 

Another great point in- the preservation of 
health is to have your house well ventilated. Air, 
pure and fresh air, is necessary to preserve life; 
we may go without food for days, we cannot go 
without air for three minutes and retain our con- 
sciousness. But air which has been even breath- 
ed is no longer pure; air which is offensive to the 
smell is not pure; the sense of smell was doubt- 
less given to enable us to detect the presence or 
an injurious atmosphere at once. Those that 
live in cities, that are crowded into close rooms, 
that are in warm and confined situations, are al- 
most sure to be ill. A house should be so built 
as always to allowa current of air to pass through 
every part of it, at least every day for an hour or 
two. If your room has but one window, build a 
chimney, and have an opening at the end of the 
chamber opposite the window, even though you 
never intend to build a fire there. Let your win- 
dows open as well at top as bottom, for the 
warmer and fouler atmosphere rises upward and 
will pass out above, while fresh air, which is hea- 
vier, comes in below. Never suffer plants to be 
in your room during the night; they absorb the 
vital air, and have been known to cause suffoca- 
tion. Clothes, particularly bed clothes, should be 
thoroughly aired every day, and beds should not 
be made up early in the morning as is usual. If 
a room is close, build a fire in the fire-place, and 

pen the windows; the air being warmed will 
ascend the chimney, and a draft be created. 





Teaching and Learning. 

The terms placed at the head of this article 
are reciprocal, but not convertible. They both 
denote the same relation; but each implies a dis- 
tinct related object, and indicates the peculiar ac- 
tion of this object or person in its appropriate 
relation. To teach is one thing; to learn is an- 
other; and although related to the former act, is 
entirely distinct from it, and performed by a dif- 














ferent agent. It is true, the verb, to learn, is 
often vulgarly used interchangeably with the cor- 
relative term, to teach; and this usage has some- 
times been carelessly sanctioned by high literary 
authority. But it is time that this anomaly 
should be excluded as well from our colloquial as 
from our written language. To teach, is to com- 
municate knowledge—to give instruction; to 
learn, is to acquire knowledge — to be instructed. 
The teacher gives; the learner receives. The 
teacher imparts; the learner acquires. The 
teacher (truly, without diminishing his acquired 
stock, which actually increases, in his own mind, 
while it is thus diffused into the minds of others) 
communicates what he has previously learned; 
and the learner makes what is thus communica- 
ted to him his own. The teacher, therefore, in 
the appropriate functions of his office, performs 
an act depending on his own will, over which no 
other mind has control; while the learner, by the 
exercise of mental powers equally his own, makes 
an acquisition corresponding with the strength of 
those powers, and the energy with which they are 
exercised. 

Nor is this analysis of the relation between 
teacher and learner, or this proposed definite and 
precise use of the term learn, embarrassed by the 
fact that men are said to be self-taught. For, 
in cases in which this epithet is used with propri- 
ety, the learners make to themselves teachers. 
The very instruments and means by which they 
acquire knowledge, are their teachers. They hear 
the voice of Nature; they listen to the instruc- 
tions of Revelation. They learn by observation 
and experience. The word and the works of God 
are their teachers; and, as truly as in any case, 
they sustain the subjective relation of pupils, re- 
cipients; putting forth their powers to reach the 
coming knowledge, and to mold and fashion it to 
their own capacities and habits of association; 
and thus making it their own, and preparing it 
for future use. 

These critical remarks, however, are here intro- 
duced, not so much for the sake of grammatical 
accuracy, as for the purpose of establishing a 
general principle for the guidance of practical 
teachers, and the benefit and highest improvement 
of their pupils. For, as far as the term éo learn 
is used to denote the act of him who communi- 
cates knowledge, it implies a state of passivity 
in him to whom the communication is made; and 
thus, as the necessity of active exertion, on his 
part, seems to be superseded, all voluntary effort 
is discouraged, and he becomes indolent and inac- 
tive of course. Indeed, the consequences of such 
an impression, it is naturally made by the care- 
less use of this term (though that impression be 
but a floating opinion), must be everywhere, and 
on all minds, pernicious and unfavorable, if not 
fatal, to high attainments in literature and science. 
Such an impression on the public mind must lead to 
the adoption of injudicious expedients to promote 
the cause of general education—expedients which 
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may be of temporary apparent utility, but such 
as must ultimately depress the standard of learn- 
ing, enervate the mental powers of the rising 
generation, make smatterers and socialists, and 
produce a race of superficial thinkers, instead of 
ripe scholars of vigorous intellects and high at- 
tainments. Such an impression, or rather senti- 
ment, however indistinct, must produce in the 
mind of the pupil, indolence and stupid inaction— 
in that of the teacher, discouragement and a spirit 
of formality—in that of the parent, and even the 
friend and patron of learning, a disposition to 
complain and find fault with the most laborious 
and faithful teachers. 


Let it never be forgotten, then, that the act of 
learning belongs to the pupil, and not to the 
teacher. Indeed, activity of mind is as requisite 
in the one as it is in the other, in order to secure 
the happy results of education, and especially of 
intellectual education. The pupil, as we said, 
must learn for himself. This is his own appro- 
priate work—a work which must be performed 
by himself; it cannot be done by another. In 
order to acquire knowledge, he must put forth 
personal effort. He must seek if he would find; 
he must strive if he would ascend the hill and 
enter the temple of science. In other words, his 
mind must be in a recipient state—wakeful, ac- 
tive—putting forth its powers and pushing for- 
ward its susceptibilities, before he can participate 
in the benefits of the best instruction. Without 
this preparation in the pupil, and consequent re- 
ciprocal action with the teacher, all the labors of 
the latter will be lost. The knowledge imparted 
by the teacher will find no reception, certainly no 
permanent lodgment, in the sluggish mind of the 
pupil. Instruction, to constitute education, must 
be received as well as given, and so received as 
to exercise and discipline the faculties of the 
mind which it enters; so received as to be per- 
manently held; so received and held as to become 
incorporated with the mental powers themselves 
and ready for appropriate use. It must, indeed, 
become the absolute property of the mind receiv- 
ing it; and be retained by that mind, not as a 
thing of arbitrary association and memory mere- 
ly, but must so interpenetrate this recipient mind, 
diffuse itself through it, and become assimilated 
to it, as substantially to constitute a part of the 
mind itself. 


This doctrine of mental activity in the learner 
as here stated, if true, is obviously a highly im- 
portant and practical doctrine; important to tea- 
cher and pupil, to parents, and the friends and 
patrons of education. Many practical lessons 
may be found in it, and many valuable inferences 
drawn from it, adapted to the circumstances of 
the age and the condition of our schools. The 
space allotted to this article, however, will not 
allow a full statement and particular illustration 
of them in this connection. It will, therefore, be 


order, and designed principally for the considera- 
tion of professional teachers. 

1. The teacher should devise means, and adopt 
expedients, to excite the curiosity and rouse the 
energies of his pupils. 

2. He should then endeavor to fix their atten- 
tion, and concentrate their awakened energies, on 
the prescribed subject of inquiry and instruction. 
3. He should connect with his instructions, 
as far as possible, what is interesting and attrac- 
tive; so that the associations, formed in the minds 
of his pupils, will leave them in love with the 
subject of investigation, and in proper time, bring 
them back to the pursuit with readiness and 
alacrity. 

4. He should carefully prescribe for each scho- 
lar in his school a proper number of branches, to 
be pursued in a given time; so as not to distract 
attention by variety, nor weary and exhaust it by 
dull uniformity. 

5. He should exclude from his illustrations, as 
far as practicable, everything calculated to divert 
the minds of his pupils from the principal subject 
of investigation. 

6. He should be careful that awakened curio- 
sity be not gratified to soon, by unnecessary and 
superabundant aid, leaving no motive and no op- 
portunity for effort, on the part of his pupils; 
nor, on the other hand, be suffered to evaporate, 
and end in despair, for the want of timely and 
necessary aid, to enable them to overcome appal- 
ling difficulties. With this view, he should inter- 
mingle with text-book instruction a due proportion 
of familiar lecturing; enough of the one with the 
other to guard against the pernicious effects of 
excess in either. 

7. He should prepare, select, or adapt his 
text-books, with a due regard to the capacities 
of his pupils, and with reference to the develop- 
ment and exercise of their various powers of 
mind, as well as to the immediate acquisition of 
knowledge. If text books are too plain and sim- 
ple, they will either enervate or disgust; if too 
concise, abstruse, and deficient in illustration, 
they will vex and discourage; and in both cases 
produce mental inaction. The pupil must be 
made to work; but he ‘must work voluntarily, 
cheerfully, with hope. Aided too much, his ener- 
gies remain dormant; too little, they are soon 
exhausted, and he sinks into a state of despair; 
and thus both excess and deficiency produce the 
same pernicious result. 

8. The teacher, in all his plans of government 
and instruction, should keep in view the principal 
business assigned him. This, according to the 
doctrine of this communication, and as far ‘as in- 
tellectual education is involved, is to rouse the 
curiosity of his pupils, and keep it awake; to fur- 

nish, in a sufficient quantity, wholesome food for 
their minds, and suitable materials for the active, 
vigorous employment of all their mental powers. 





closed with a few hints, thrown out without much 

















Other hinta might be given, and these more 





amply illustrated. But enough for the present. 
—Massachusetts Teacher. 





Death of a Beggar. 

A poor distressed female, who had been for 
sometime a. beggar, fell dead at a house on Main 
street, above the Canal, yesterday morning. Her 
name was Sarah Finlas.— Commercial. 

Thus, “unpitied and unsung,” died the poor 
forsaken beggar. It was indeed a melancholy 
end, thus to die! No kind friend was there to 
wipe the clammy sweat from the brow of the dy- 
ing one;—no fond, loving parent, brother, sister 
or child, to shed a tear over the forsaken—no 
heaven-sent minister, to whisper hope and conso- 
lation to the departing spirit. 

What a history the life of that wretched men- 
dicant could reveal! What a fall must have been 
her’s, from the sunny, hopeful hours of youth to 
the wretchedness of her latter days. We doubt 
not the bosom of poor Sarah Finlas once heaved 
with thoughts as pure, and hopes as high, as ever 
swelled the human heart! She was once a spor- 
tive, innocent child, and perhaps the idol of loving 
parents. What sad misfortune caused her fall, 
we are left to imagine. Perhaps “the pangs of 
the despised love” were her’s; perhaps slander 
with its poisonous tongue tainted her fair fame, 
and filled her with reckless despair; perhaps the 





heavy hand of misfortune robbed her of her all, 
and forced her to the wandering, degraded life of 
a beggar. What struggles she may have had in 
endeavoring to resist temptation— what heroism 
she may have displayed 


“Tn the world’s broad field of battle,’’ 


is lost in the obscurity of her history. But she 
is gone—the sorrows and heart-burnings of the 
poor mendicant have ceased forever on earth. 
May she rest in peace. — Cincinnati Chronicle. 


Early Rising. 

Late rising is not the haBit of the very highest 
classes, for royalty itself sets, the contrary exam- 
ple; and we have met, before now, princes taking 
their ride before breakfast, at 6 o’clock. The 
present King of Hanover we have repeatedly 
seen out at that time. We have known Lord 
Brougham, when Chancellor, make appointments 
on matters of business at his private residence for 
8 o’clock in the morning; his own time of rising 
being 4 in summer, and half-past 6 in the winter. 
Supposing a man rises at 6, instead of 8, every 
morning of his life, he will save, in the course of 
forty years, 29,000 hours, which is a great acces- 
sion of available time for study or business dis- 








patch; being in fact a gaining of three years, four 
months, two weeks and six days. To any person 


of foresight, calculation and inquiry, this fact will © 


prove a sufficient temptation to practice the heal- 
thy and useful art of early rising. — Chalmers's 
Journal. 
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Peculiarities of the English Language. 


The following, which we take from an English pa- 
per, will give the reader some idea of the difficulties and 
irregularities of our native tongue : 

E is one of the privileged types: if you place 
it behind a stag, you convert it into a stage; by 
a similar process a ton becomes a fone, and a star 
is made a stare, anda rag is put into a rage. 
W is a curious personage, too, and retains some 
singular privileges: if he meets an omen, he con- 
verts it into women; he makes so into a sow; and 
a hat into what! Some letters have personal an- 
imosities, aud scorn to mix in certain societies; 
even the humble world lumber has a type of this 
kind in it: add a p to it, and the 4 will turn up 
its nose and be gone. Then there are others 
which have a sort of alchemyst faculty —they 
elevate and translate whatever they touch. WN is 
one of these: throw it at your ma, and she is 
instantly a man; and by adding it to your crows, 
you may have as many crowns. What a clever 
type is Y/ it makes éo into toy, man into many, 
and shows that the household plague, Mar, is no- 
thing more than the servant, Mary. C is the 
veritable harlequin of the alphabet. It usurps 
the position of k in October, of s in December, 
tsh in March —in fact, it will assume any thing: 
it turns Jose into close, and transforms a lover in- 
to clover. Then S—the wicked rogue!—con- 
verts a laborer’s hoe into a shoe; turns how into 
show, and changes having an audience into sha- 
ving an audience. These examples, which might 
be indefinitely multiplied, are mostly instructive. 
It will be noticed that the impinging of one of 
these letters upon the words already complete, 
does not only add a new element to the pronun- 
ciation, but also alters the sound of the other 
letters! Not only have our single types no moral 
sound invariably attached to them; combinations 
of two, three, or more letters are equally eccentric 
—as, for instance, ear, earth, pear, heart; now, 
know, knowledge; ague, plague; woman, women; 
mould, would; love, move, drove; and so forth. 
Our alphabet is altogether defective. We have 
jive vowel signs in it; in the language we have 
thirteen vowels requiring typical exponents, and 
even these are made bad use of. If a language 
were especially created to daunt the student by 
its difficulty, and to prevent ordinary men from 
using it on account of its complexity, it could 
searcely be contrived to answer these ends with 
more fatal effect than English does. 





Gravitation of the Electric Fluid. 


Mr. Lake, of the Royal Laboratory, Ports- 
nouth, England, has communicated to the Lancet 
the results of a singular experiment, which ap- 
pears to show that the electric agent is really 
fuid; and that when collected so as not to exert 
its powers of attraction and repulsion, it obeys 
the laws of gravitation like carbonic acid and 
tther gasses. The electric fluid was received in a 
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Leyden jar insulated on a glass plate. At the 
lower part of the jar was a crack in the side, of a 
star-like form, and from around this the metallic 
coating was removed. On charging the jar, it 
was observed that the electric fluid soon began to 
flow out in a stream from the lower opening; and 
on continuing the working of the machine, it 
flowed over the lip of the jar, descending in a 
faint luminous conical stream (visible only in the 
dark), until it reached the level of the outside 
coating, over which it became gradually diffused, 
forming, as it were, a frill or collar. When the 
jar was a little inclined on one side, there was a 
perceptible difference in the time of its escape 
over the higher and lower part of the lip, from the 
latter of which it began to flow first. On discon- 
tinuing the working of the machine, the fluid first 
ceased to flow at the lip of the jar, and then on 
the lower aperture. On renewing the operation, 
it first re-appeared at the lower aperture, and af- 
terwards at the mouth. This very ingenious 
experiment appears to establish the fact, that the 
electric fluid is material, and is influenced, under 
certain circumstances, by the laws of gravitation. 
Mr. Lake proposes for it the name of pyrogen, 
but this is inconvenient, because it is already 
applied to certain chemical products. 





Days without Nights and Nights without Days. 

Dr. Baird, in a recent lecture at Hartford, 
Conn., gave some interesting facts. There is 
nothing that strikes a stranger more forcibly, if 
he visits Sweden at the season of the year when 
the days are the longest, than the absence of night. 
The sun in June goes down at Stockholm a little 
before ten o’clock. There is a great illumination 
all night as the sun passes round the North Pole, 
and the refraction of its rays is such that you can 
see to read at midnight. Dr. Baird read a letter 
in the forest near Stockholm, at midnight, with- 
out artificial light. There is a mountain at the 
head of the Gulf of Bothnia, where on the 21st of 
June, the sun does not go down at all. Travel- 
ers go up there to see it. A steamboat goes up 
from Stockholm for the purpose of carrying those 
who are curious to witness the phenomenon. It 
only occurs one night. The sun goes down to the 
horizon, you can see the whole face of it, and in 
five minutes it begins to rise. 

At the North Cape, lat. 72 degrees, the sun 
does not go down for several weeks. In June it 
would be about 25 degrees above the horizon at 
midnight. The way the people there know it is 
midnight, they see the sun rise. The changes in 
those high latitudes from summer to winter are 
so great, that we can have no conception of them 
at all. In the winter time the sun disappears, 
and is not seen for six weeks. Then it comes 
and shows its face. Afterward it remains for 
ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes, and then descends, 
and finally it does not set at all, but makes almost 








a circle around the heavens. 
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—— 
Precocity of Intellect. 

Most people suppose, that because a child de- 
velops more than ordinary talent, when a child; 
or if they are a little dull, and hard to learn, that 
their destiny is fixed. The following apt remarks 
on this point, are from a celebrated writer:— 
“Having watched the growth of the young mind 
a good deal, I am less and less in love with pre- 
cocity, which, indeed, is often a mere manifesta- 
tion of disease—-the disease of a very fine, but 
very weak, nervous organization. Your young 
Rosciuses, and all your wonders of that kind, 
generally end in the feeblest of common place. 
There is no law, however, precise and absolute in 
the matter. The difference of age at which men 
attain maturity of intellect, and even of imagina- 
tion, is very striking. The tumultuous heat of 
youth has given birth to many of the noblest 
things in music, painting, and poetry; but no less 
fine productions have sprung from the ripeness of 
years. Chatterton wrote all his beautiful things, 
exhausted all hopes of life, and saw nothing bet- 
ter than death, at the early age of eighteen. 
Burns and Byron died at the early age of thirty- 
seven years, and I think the strength of their 
genius was over. Raphael, after filling the world 
with Divine beauty, perished also at thirty-seven ; 
Mozart, earlier. These might have produced still 
greater works. On the other hand, Handel was 
forty-eight before he “gave the world any assu- 
rance of aman.” Dryden came up to London, 
from the provinces, dressed in Norwich drugget, 
somewhat above the age of thirty, and did not 
even know he could write a line of poetry. Yet 
what towering vigor, and swinging ease, all at 
once, in “Glorious John!” Milton had indeed 
written his Comus at twenty-six; but blind, and 
“fallen on evil days and evil tongues,” he was 
upward of fifty when he began his great work. 
Cowper knew not his own might till he was be- 
yond thirty, and his last was not written till near 
his fiftieth year. Sir Walter Scott was upward 
of thirty before he wrote his Minstrelsy; and all 
his greatness was yet to come. 











Tue Rvume Passton—We scarcely know 
of a more touching incident, of “the ruling pas- 
sion strong in death,” than in the last words of a 
schoolmaster, who had gone in and out before 
successive little schools in the same place for up- 
wards of thirty years. When the film of death 
was gathering over his eyes, which were soon to 
open in the presence of Him who took little chil- 
dren in his arms and blessed them, he said: “ It is 
getting dark—the boys may go out—school’s dis- 
missed !” 





There is a word of meaning in the following 
from an 6ld scrap: 
If thou wishest to be wise, 
Keep these words before thine eyes— 


What thou speakest, and how, beware, 
Of whom, to whom, when, and where. 
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To Correspondents. 


We have received several solutions to the question of 
Daniel Rife. One of these will be published, and the 
others acknowledged, in our next number. 

We have several communications on hand, some of 
which are long, which we have not yet had sufficient 
leisure to examine. These, with various other matters 
claiming our notice, shall be attended to in due season. 

We endeavored to comply with the request of our 
friend, in Sandusky, but owing to the press of matter, 
we are obliged to omit an article on “ Grammatical Dif- 
ficulties,”’ until the next number. 





i7We have delayed the publication of our paper for 
a few days, in order to be able to give a report of the 
proceedings of the Convention at Dayton. It will be 
found in another column, and will doubtless possess 
much interest for our readers. Somewhat over one 
hundred teachers, representing various quarters of the 
state, were in attendance. 





Monroe County Teachers’? Association, Miss. 

Just as our paper is going to press, we have received 
the official account of the proceedings of a convention 
of teachers in Aberdeen, Mississippi, for the formation 
of a county teachers’ association. We have not space 
to give the proceedings in full. After an able address 
on the subject of education, a constitution was adopted. 
Officers for the ensuing year were then elected, and after 
appointing committees to report at the next regular 
meeting of the association, on various subjects con- 
nected with educational matters, and the transaction 
of other business, the association adjourned. 

Among the brightest signs of the times are these 
teachers’ associations and institutes. If we would 
have progress, we must have concert of action. We 
are glad to hear this voice from Mississippi. 





Schools and Teachers. 

We have a few words to say which -we will introduce 
to our readers, by presenting them with the following 
advertisement:— : 

“ Siruation Wantep.—A gentleman of considerable 
experience in teaching, and a graduate of one of the 
first Eastern colleges, wishes for a permanent situation 
with a fixed salary. A line addressed to the Editor of 
this paper (post paid) will lead to a correspondence with 
him.” 

Since the publication of this paper commenced, we 
have had, at different times, applications both from teach- 
ers desiring situations, and from directors and trustees of 
schools, for suitable teachers; and, in several instances, 
we have been instrumental in serving both classes. We 
have recently had several applications from teachers 
requesting information as to suitable schools. One of 
these we have given above. This has led us to propose 
the following 
PLAN FOR MAKING TEACHERS AND THOSE DESIRING THEIR 

SERVICES ACQUAINTED WITH EACH OTHER. 


We will open a book,in which we will register the 
names and address of such teachers as may desire, 
through us, to become acquainted with vacant schools, 
or to obtain situations. We will likewise keep aregister 
of vacant schools and academies, so far as they may be 
made known to us by the proper authorities. 

Our object will be simply to give the respective par- 
ties an opportunity of becoming acquainted with each 
other. We will not, in any case, undertake to do more 





than this, leaving the respective parties to make their 
own statements to each other, so that teachers can 
furnish trustees, directors, &c., with their credentials. 

Teachers in addressing us, should state what their 
qualifications are, what amount of experience they 
have had, &c. Trustees and school directors should 
state what qualifications are necessary for the teacher 
to possess; what the salary will probably be, how paid, 
&c.; so that we may avoid placing parties in corres- 
pondence with each other, when no advantage would 
probably result to either. Our object in this matter is 
to promote the interests of education, by assisting to 
furnish schools with suitable teachers, and teachers out 
of employment with such places as they may be qualified 
to fill. 

Our services will be entirely gratuitous. We only 
ask that all letters on the subject shall be post paid; 
indeed without this they will not receive any attention. 
Letters on this subject may be addressed ‘ Publishers of 
the School Friend, Cincinnati.” 








Ray’s Algebra — Part First. 
DESIGNED FOR COMMON SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
(IN. PREss. ) 

This is an elementary work, commencing with the 
first principles, and embracing as much of the science as 
is usually taught in common schools and academies.— 
The first sixteen pages embrace a course of intellectual 
exercises, introducing the pupil by an easy and gradual 
process to some knowledge of the nature of algebra, 
and its application to the solution of such questions as 
can be readily performed mentally. ° 

The remainder of the work centains a regular ele- 
mentary treatise on algebra, commencing with the defi- 
nitions, and embracing equations of the second degree, 
with all the intermediate subjects usually contained in 
other elementary works. 

Throughout the work especial pains have been taken 
to present the subject in the most clear and simple man- 
ner, so that while the pupil is made to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of each subject, he will approach it by such 
a series of graduated exercises that he encounters but 
little difficulty in the successive steps. In this respect 
the author has endeavored to follow the course carried 
‘out in his series of arithmetics. 

A leading object has been to furnish a simple, and at 
the same time, scientific, treatise on the elements of 
algebra, one which should combine the clear, explanatory 
methods of the French mathematicians, with the prac- 
tical exercises of the English and German; thus furnish- 
ing to the pupil the means of understanding the nature 
of the subject—the why and the wherefore of the vari- 
ous operations; with such a copious and well digested 
series of exercises, that the pupil can scarcely fail to 
acquire a practical as well as a theoretical knowledge of 
the subject. 

Another object has been to make the pupil feel, while 
he is pursuing the subject, that he is not operating on 
unmeaning symbols by means of arbitrary rules. At 
almost every step he is furnished with the means of 
testing the accuracy of the principles on which the 
rules are founded, and also of the results which they 
produce. ‘He is thus made to feel a confidence both in 
himself and in the science which he is studying, that is 
in a high degree both encouraging and satisfactory. 

This work is now in-press, and will be published 
some time during the ensuing month. 





New Educational Papers. 

We have recently received several papers either chiefly 
or wholly devoted to education ; at present our limits 
do not permit us to do more than give their titles, &c.: 

Monraty Epvcartor, devoted to Education, Arts and 
Sciences, and General Literature; published by Parsons 








E. Day. Rochester, New York. 

















Hatstep’s Journau, devoted to Physiology, Exercise, 
Health, Education, and Moral Development; published 
monthly, by H. Halsted, Rochester, New York. 

Tue Scooot Journal anp VERMONT AGRICULTURIST, 
published monthly at Windsor, Vermont. 

Maine-Common Scuoor Apvocare, published monthly 
at Belfast, Maine. 

We have placed each of the above on our exchange 
list, and may have occasion to speak of them hereafter. 
The number of periodicals devoted to the cause of edu- 
cation, published in the United States, is, so far as we 
have the means of knowing, far greater than in all the 
world besides. This speaks highly in favor of the 
taste and aspirations of the citizens of the United States 
as compared with other nations. We trust that the 
mental and moral improvement of the rising generation 
will be, in some measure, commensurate with the efforts 
that are now devoted to it. 





Queries Relative to Schools. 
BY SILAS BARTHOLOMEW. 


Ist. Can School Directors employ a teacher and pay 
partly in public funds and partly by a tax on the schol- 
ars sent to school, without first presenting a paper to 
the householders for subscription ? 

2d. Can directors enforce a rule that certain books 
shall be used in school to the exclusion of all others ? 

3d. Are directors bound to use all the public funds in 
one continued school ? 

The first question we answer by quoting the School 
Law of Ohio. 

**50, Sec. VII. That whenever the public school funds 
are insufficient to support the schools as long as the di- 
rectors desire to have the same taught in any one year, 
the residue thereof, if not raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, shall be paid by those sending scholars to such 
school, in proportion to the number of scholars respec- 
tively sent to such school, and the time they attend the 
same. And it shall be the duty of the teacher to keep 
an accurate account of the number of scholars in at- 
tendance, as prescribed by the eleventh section of the 
law to which this is an amendment, with the names of 
the parent or guardian of each scholar; and such ac- 
count kept in a book for that purpose, when sworn to 
by the teacher, shall be prima facie evidence of such at- 
endance; and the book in which such account shall be 
kept, shall be retained by the clerk of the district as the 
property thereof. And if the accounts charged to the 
several individuals, are not paid voluntarily, the trea- 
surer of such district shall collect, er cause to be col- 
lected, the several sums charged to the several individu- 
als, as herein provided, in the same way that other dis- 
trict tax is collected, and shall receive the same compen- 
sation therefor; provided, that no youth shall, on any 
pretense, be refused admittance into the district schools 
within their proper districts, on account of their own or 
parent’s inability to pay their portion of such tuition 
fee; but all sent shall be admitted into such schools 
without charge, so long as any portion of the public 
money is expending therein.” 

The second question is not answered directly by the 
school law of Ohio; yet the following from 8th Section 
IX, leaves no doubt in our mind that directors have 
such power. 

“ They shall establish a sufficient number of schools, 
and employ one or more teachers, either male or female; 
establish such rules and regulations, from time to time, 
as they may think proper for the government of the 
schools. * * * May determine the studies to be 
pursued in each school,” &c. 

The third question is definitely answered by anoth 
part of the section last quoted. 

“Said directors shall determine how and when thi 
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funds shall be expended, and may apportion the same to 
such parts of the year as the convenience of the district 
may require.” 

To the question concerning the method of preserving 
birds, reptiles, &c., in a state of torpidity, said to have 
been invented by a Swede, we have no reply to make; it 
is not in our line. Wesuppose, however, that the whole 
affair was a hoax. 





Answer to the “ Business Question,” 
Relative to the interest on a note, published in the 
School Friend, No.7, Vol. 2. 

The correct answer to this question, by the “ New 
York and Massachusetts rule,” or, asit is otherwise term- 
ed, “Chancellor Kent’s rule for calculating interest on 
notes where there are indorsements,” is $5,14. This is 
the result obtained by Professor Charles E. Matthews, 
J.C. R., of Indiana, Uriah C. Rutter, and G. G. Ide. 

We have also recently ascertained that the higher 
courts of this state have, in their decisions, adopted 
Chancellor Kent’s rule; hence, though not established 
by direct legislation, it is virtually a law of the state. 
All the calculations by the Vermont, or common rule, 
make the note overpaid; that is, they bring the lender 
in debt to the borrower. Mr. Henry, P. M., of Ala- 
bama, sent us a calculation, which he says is by a rule 
of his own, (probably the common rule,) which makes 
the note overpaid $16,11. Either of the parties interested 
in the note, can have a copy of the calculation by writing 
to the “School Friend.’? We did not deem the mere 
calculation a matter of sufficient interest to our readers 
t@occupy a page of our paper in publishing it. 





ECLECTIC SERIES. 


McGuffey’s Reading and Spelling Course, and 
Ray’s Arithmetics. 


NO. II. 


MC GUFFEY’S NEW ECLECTIC SPELLING BOOK. - 


For the greatest improvement in this branch of philo- 
logy, the public has been in time past indebted to Dr. 
Webster. His Spelling Book, first published about the 
year 1784, was found to be a decided advance upon 
Dilworth, and other English works, the only ones then 
in use. Great, however, as was this improvement upon 
previous modes of teaching this branch, it was not to be 
supposed that it was the last and expiring effort of ge- 
nius and industry. Without detracting from its merits, 
it must be allowed that a work, now more than sixty 
years old, may not be exactly adapted to the wants and 
peculiarities of the present generation of learners. The 
day of this work has gone by ; it is totally unadapted to 
the present state of learning, and its use is now confined 
to those whose ideas have not kept pace with modern 
improvement, or in whose opinion the value of an edu- 
cation consists solely in its cheapness. 

The object of a Spelling Book is, to teach the proper 
method of spelling and pronouncing words. That system 
by which these can be learned most thoroughly and 
most correctly is, of course, the best. One of the most 
essential qualities of any plan is simplicity. ‘The classi- 
fication should be such as to assist in retaining the or- 
thography, and ascertaining and remembering the pro- 
nunciation of words. This system of classification is one 
important feature in McGuffey’s Eclectic Spelling Book. 
It is well known to every teacher that one of the great- 
est faults, in those Spelling Books mostly in use, is their 
deficiency in guiding the scholar to a correct pronuncia- 
tion. Let any teacher call upon his classes in spelling, 
to read the lesson to him, word by word, before they 
have received any instruction with regard to the pro- 
nunciation, and he will be astonished to find how oddly 








and how incorrectly they will pronounce. The wrong 
pronunciation is in the mind of the scholar while he is 
studying the lesson, and it is this which will be remem- 
bered, however correctly the teacher may pronounce. 
The teacher will often find, in calling upon a pupil to 
spell a word, that he knows nothing about it with its 
correct pronunciation, though he has been studying it 
perhaps for some time, under a false name. It will be 
recollected also, that the impressions of children never 
die. It is harder for a person to unlearn a false pronun- 
ciation, than to learn a thousand new words, One who 
has acquired the habit of saying nater and anngel in his 
childhood, will, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
carry his fault with him to the grave. 

This evil has been guarded against, in McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Spelling Book, by a classification peculiarly 
adapted to this purpose. One of its most important pecu- 
liarities is, that while all other objects of classification are 
fully secured, accuracy of pronunciation is made so prom- 
inent an object in the plan, that it is believed to be impos- 
sible for a pupil of ordinary capacity, with any attention, 
to mistake in a single word. This is accomplished by a 
system of marks, simple and few in number, and by 
placing together in groups of from eight to ten each, 
words of similar pronunciation, so that each word be- 
becomes a guide to several others. In many works, as 
in Cobb’s, for instance, the classification is based chiefly 
or wholly upon the spelling, and frequently upon the 
spelling of unaccented syllables. For example, words 
ending in er, unaccented, are put together in one lesson, 
and those ending in or in another, and soon. This, it 
is true, renders it very easy for pupils to recite, for hav- 
ing discovered that all the words in the lesson end in er, 
for example, all they have to do is to close the book and 
say er to the end of the lesson. But let any one ask 
such a pupil, five minutes afterward, to spell one of 
these words, and he cannot tell him whether it is or or 
er, because he knows not in which of these lists it was 
included. This plan increases facility where this very 
facility is injurious. The scholar must study, or he can- 
not learn anything valuable. The letters which form a 
word are on the page before his eyes, and if by proper 
guides the pronunciation can be made equally plain, he 
then knows the proper objects of study, and can learn 
both the spelling and pronunciation together. The 
chief basis of classification should be the pronunciation 
of the accented syllable. 

In McGuffey’s Eclectic Spelling Book (except in a 
very sfew lessons, which, for variety and practice, are 
designedly made more than usually difficult), words 
having the same sound of the same vowel, are classed 


together. The following will serve as a specimen: 

1 1 2 2 
ate bo’ ny a mid’ bal’ co ny 
date co ny be gin bar o ny 
hate gory de sist cav i ty 
fate do zy ac quit fac ul ty 
&e. &e. &e. &c. 


For a specimen of the more common and objectiona- 
ble method of classification, take the following from 
Sanders’ Spelling Book : 


1 1 1 
bi’ as re trace’ pla ti’ na 
bo ny re vive po ma tum 
bu bo sa line pri me val 
ca di sa lute pro fa ner 
or these, from Cobb’s New Spelling Book : 

1 1 1 
stu’ dent ra’ di ate in’ so lent 
si lent me di ate tur bu lent 
la tent, &c. mu ti late, &c. &e. 


The difference of the two plans is perceived at once. 
In that adopted in McGuffey’s Eclectic Spelling Book, 
similar sounds are grouped together, and thus, are really 





a guide to each other. While iti Sanders and Cobb, the 


| only point of similarity, as to pronunciation, is, that they 
| canbe classed under thesame figure, although that figure, 


even here, denotes four different sounds. In the ex- 
amples as above, from the last two authors, we have as 
many different vowel sounds, under the accent, as there 
are words. Of what use is such classification? Is it 
classification at all ? 

While upon this subject, we will refer to another ad- 
vantage, arising from the peculiar classification in Mc- 
Guffey’s Eclectic Spelling Book. It presents to the eye, 
short, symmetrical, neatly arranged lessons. Very few les- 
sons occupy more than halfa page. By its typographical 
execution it not only includes many words ina small 
space, but presents a clear, neat, handsome page to the 
eye. There is, on this point, a great and real fault in 
| school books. In Sanders’ Speller, for instance, there 
are, in some lessons, three, four, and five hundred words, 
| standing in solid column, page after page, with nothing 

to relieve the eye or the mind. It is not correct philos- 

ophy, to make any thing difficult, or even to appear dif- 
| ficult to children. On the contrary, they ought to be 
| encouraged and attracted, in every possible way. There 
| is still a greater objection to the arrangement in Cobb’s 
Spelling Book. Its pages present a perfect medley of 
| words and figures, apparently thrown together, without 

thought or care where they might fall. The author’s 
| plan, however, renders this necessary, but we think such 
a plan decidedly faulty. The eyes that may be ruined, 
| the patience that may be exhausted, and the industry 
| that must be lost, worse than lost, should surely plead 
| successfully, with parents and teachers, for deliverance 
| from this artificial purgatory. 

We must defer until our next number the notice of 
some of the other leading features of this work. 








For the School Friend. 
Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 
Dayton, June 1, 1848. 

The State Teachers’ Association met at 10 o’clock, 
A. M., pursuant to previous notice. The Hon. S. Gal- 
loway, President, being absent, Dr. Lord, Vice President, 
| took the chair. The meeting was then called to order, 
and opened by prayer, by the Rev. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Rogers, of Dayton, was appointed Secretary pro 
tem. The proceedings of the previous meeting, held 
at Akron, were then read by M. F. Cowdery. A mo- 
tion was then made that a committee be appointed to 
receive the credentials of delegates from other associa- 
tions, and the names of those wishing to become mem- 
bers of the State Association. 

On motion, Mr. Cowdery read the proceedings of the 
Executive committee, and briefly stated the object of 
forming the Association. That its primary object is to 
devise means or plans for more successfully educating 
the youth of our land, than has heretofore been done. 
He then showed what the influence of universal educa- 
tion would be upon youth, and its consequent effect 
upon society; and that we must educate the masses 
of the people, if we wish to perpetuate the admirable 
equality which generally exists throughout all classes 
in our country. Teachers must take a prominent part 
in this movement; and upon them, also, depends, in a 
great degree, the prosperity of the common schools of 
our state. It is absolutely necessary, then, that teach- 
ers first should be thoroughly educated —and this is one 
of the objects in forming this Association. He then 
spoke of the manner of accomplishing these desirable 
results, by means of School Libraries, frequent meeting 
of teachers for mutual improvement, Normal Schools, 
&c., &c. 

The next business in order was to hear reports from 
committees appointed to prepare addresses on different 








topies; whereupon, Mr. Stephens, of Dayton, Chairman 
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of the committee on Examinations, presented a very able 
and interesting document on that subject. 

Mr. Williams, of Dayton, moved that the report be 
made one of the topics of discussion for the afternoon, 
which was carried. 

A motion was then made for adjournment until half 
past two o’clock, and carried. 

21% o’clock, P. M. 

Convention met pursuant to adjournment. 

C. F. Williams of Springfield, was called to the chair, 
and aunounced the subject of Teachers’ Institutes as 
the first business in order. 

Mr. Hurty of Mansfield, then took the floor on the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That Teachers’ Institutes are well calcula- 
ted to improve the qualifications of teachers, to awaken 
an interest in the subject of popular education in our 
state, among teachers and people, and to remedy the 
evils now existing in our schools. 

The speaker made some very practical remarks on the 
subject; showing that in all mechanical pursuits an ap- 
prenticeship is necessary to prepare an individual for it, 
but that in the teacher’s profession, until within the last 
few years, no special effort has been made, or appren- 
ticeship served, as it were, to prepare them to go into 
their schools and impart knowledge successfully, and in 
such a way as to develop fully the energies of the 
youth of our land. He clearly showed the benefit re- 
sulting to teachers from these institutes, and that those 
states in which they have been held most, are now 
far in advance of others, as far as education is con- 
cerned. They produce uniformity in the method of 
teaching; the improvements which the genius of one 
teacher may suggest, then become the possession of all, 
and are thence disseminated throughout the country, 
and their benefits extended to thousands. He next 
showed that institutes exert a powerful influence upon 
the people, as well as teachers, by arousing their am- 
bition and so enlisting their feelings that they unite 
with the teachers in their efforts to advance the 
cause of education; and as proof of this, remarked, 
that wherever institutes have been held, the people 
are beginning to build better school houses, furnish ap- 
paratus, and procure teachers fully qualified to discharge 
their duties to their patrons and to themselves. 

Mr. Cowdery then made some remarks concerning 
institutes, which have been held in this state, and others 
which they intend to hold, if possible, in every county 
of the state. 

Mr. Williams, of Dayton, then spoke concerning the 
Association formed in Cincinnati, in 1829, and of its 
effects upon teachers and the state generally, until the 
formation of the college of Teachers. He remarked that 
some people then were, and even now are, afraid that the 
effect of Teachers’ Institutes will be to produce a me- 
chanical system of teaching in our schools —that is, a 
dull system of mere formalities without any soul in it, 
which could never arouse or develop the dormant abil- 
ities of the pupils; but as for his part, he had no fear 
of any such consequences. 

Mr. H. H. Barney, of Cincinnati, showed that the 
doubts of some, concerning Institutes, were founded in 
ignorance of them. And asa result of the institutes 
now held in Cincinnati, the old stereotyped methods of 
imparting a knowledge of the different sciences has dis- 
appeared from their schools, and the pupils are impro- 
ving, both practically and rapidly, thus actually saving 
time and preparing them sooner and more successfully 
for the business affairs of life. 

The resolution was then unanimously carried. 

On motion of Mr. Hurty— 

Resolved, That as members of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, we will use our influence to have Teachers’ 
Institutes held in every county of the state. 

The report of Mr. Stephens was then taken up. 
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Mr. H. H. Barney then moved that the report be 
adopted as the sentiments of the Association; where- 
upon, an interesting discussion sprung up; and it was 
finally adopted with the following amendment: 

Resolved, That examinations should be oral, or by 
printed questions, or both; and that those who examine 
should be either School Examiners, Teachers, Direc- 
tors, or Committees appointed by them. 

A motion was then made that Mr. Stowel be invited 
to prepare several pieces of music for the purpose of 
giving variety to the exercises of the following day. 

The Convention then closed by prayer, and adjourned 
to meet at early candle-light. 

816 o’clock, P. M. - 

The Convention met according to adjournment, and 
listened to a very instructive and entertaining address, 
from H. H. Barney of Cincinnati. 

After the address, motion was made for adjournment, 
and carried. 

Friday morning, 814 o’clock. 

Mr. McWilliams in the chair, called the house to 
order, and the meeting was opened with prayer by the 
Rev. Mr. Rickly, of Columbus. 

The first business in order was to hear reports from 
different Associations and counties in the state. The 
counties were then called, one by one, and reports, which 
are rather lengthy to give, were made of some sixteen 
counties. They showed that, although much has not 
yet been done in some of them, yet there is a general 
waking up on the subject throughout the state; and that 
we may soon look for more cheering returns from every 
quarter. é 

After hearing the reports, the business was suspended 
for afew minutes, and the audience entertained by a 
piece of music, from Mr. Stowel, which seemed to in- 
spire the convention with new life, after which business 
was resumed again. 

Dr. Lord, of Columbus, then made a lengthy report, 
on the subject of Physiology, and the Laws of Health, 
after which the meeting adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

The convention opened again at 2 0’clock, P. M. 
when a motion was made and carried to adopt the report 
of Dr. Lord. 

Mr. Cowdery, as chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, then made some remarks on holding Teachers’ 
Institutes in different counties of the state, the expense 
of the same, and in which counties they shall be held 
first, which will be determined by the time of receiving 
the request from the counties. He then spoke concerning 
the Normal School to commence the 14th day of this 
month, at Norwalk, and the objects intended to be 
accomplished by it, and the reasons for locating it there. 
And gave notice to the meeting of the conventions to 
be held the following summer in New York and Detroit. 

Mr. Hurty then moved that four delegates be ap- 
pointed from this association to attend the convention 
to be held at Auburn, N. Y., on the first Wednesday of 
August next, which was carried. H.H. Barney, Dr. A. 
D. Lord, C. F. McWilliams, of Clark co., and M. Hurty, 
of Mansfield, were appointed as delegates. The Rev. Mr. 
Rickly then moved that thirteen delegates be ap- 
pointed to attend the North-western Convention, to be 
held at Detroit, in August next, which was carrried. 
M. F. Cowdery, E. E. Barney, M. G. Williams, M. J. 
Hall, of Norwalk, A. H. Bailey, of Ashtabula, L. G. 
Parker, of Urbana, James E. Evers, of Tiffin, Mr. 
Robins, of Springfield, Dr. Bowen, of Stark Co., M. D. 
Leggett, of Akron, E. B. Perkins of Marietta, Dr. Lord, 
of Columbus, and C. F. McWilliams, of Springfield, 
were appointed delegates. 

A motion was then made and carried, that the dele- 
gates be allowed to select substitutes for each of the 
conventions, in case they cannot attend themselves, 

On motion of Mr. Williams— 

Resolved, That the next meeting of this Asso- 

















ciation shall be held at Columbus, between the 25th and 


31st days of December next, which was carried. 

A report on the practicability of teaching Linear 
Drawing in schools, from the pen of J. B. Howard, 
chairman of the committee on that subject, was then read. 

Mr. McWilliams and Dr. Lord made some valuable 
remarks on the same, and, on motion, the report was 
adopted. 

Mr. E. E. Barney, of Dayton, then presented the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which, after considerable debate, 
were finally adopted. 

Ist. Resolved, That a well educated and efficient sys- 
tem of Common Schools, is the basis on which rests the 
permanency of our government, and the center around 
which clusters the only hope of the patriot, philanthro- 
pist, and christian, for the perpetuity of our civil and re- 
ligious liberty. 

2d. Resolved, That to give life and efficiency to any 
Common School system, however well directed, impe- 
riously demands the erection of the office of State 
Superintendent of Common Schools, with a salary 
sufficiently liberal to command the best talent in the 
country. 

3d. Resolved, That it is the imperative duty, and the 
highest interest of the state, to make the most ample 
provision for the education of Common School teachers, 
and that this can be best accomplished by the establish- 
ment of Normal Schools. 

A report on the subject of Civil Polity was then made, 
by Mr. Hurty, and adopted. 

The following resolution was then presented by the 
Rev. Mr. Rickly and adopted: ‘ 

Resolved, That the secretaries of the different county 
educational societies be respectfully requested to report, 
at least once per annum, to the State Teachers’ Associ 
ation, the condition of the schools in their respective 
counties. 

These reports should include among others the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. The number of teachers, male and female in the 
county. 

2. The number of schools and the time they were 
opened. 

3. The propable number of scholars attending them. 

4. The different grades of schools and the branches 
taught. 

5. The general character and qualifications of 
teachers. 

6. The mode of teaching and the general result. 

The minutes of the meeting were then read and 
adopted. 

A resolution was then made that the proccedings of 
this meeting be sent, by the executive committee, to the 
various School Journals in the state. 

It was, on motion, resolved, That the thanks of this 
meeting be respectfully tendered to the City Council of 
the city of Dayton, for their liberality in tendering to 
this association the free use of the City Hall during its 
past session; and the citizens of Dayton, for their kind- 
ness and hospitality in entertaining the members free of 
charge, are entitled to our warmest gratitude. 

A motion was then made for adjournment, and carried. 

It is to be hoped that teachers and active friends of 
education throughout the state, will send in their names 
to the chairman of the executive committee, together 
with their initiation fee, which isa dollar. This money, 
when enough is received, will be expended in printing 
the reports received from the committees on the different 
topics, which were announced some time since by the 
executive committee, and every such member will be 
entitled toa copy. Any person who heard the reports 
read at Dayton, would be very willing to give adollar, or 
even two dollars, for a collection of twenty or thirty of 
such reports; nor could a young man colleet the same 
amount of practical information, in any other way, 
for four times that sum. 
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On Teaching Arithmetic.—No. 17. 


V BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 


REDUCTION OF COMPOUND NUMBERS. 


The changing of numbers from one denomi- 
nation to another, is an operation so simple that 
it requires but little explanation. All the opera- 
tion consists in the simplest application of the 
fundamental rules, and therefore serves to render 
the pupil more familiar with them. Before com- 
mencing Reduction the pupil should be perfectly 
familiar with the different tables of weights, 
measures, &c. He should also be accustomed to 
reduce any given denomination, consisting of a 
small number of units, to the next higher or 
lower denomination mentally, and to give the 
reason for the process. Thus he may be asked, 
how many inches in 1 foot? How many inches 
in 2 feet? In 3 feet? Why? 

Reduction is properly divided by most au- 
thors on arithmetic, into two kinds, descending 
and ascending, or the changing of quantities from 
a higher denomination to a lower, and from a 
lower to a higher. Reduction descending is 
usually taught first, because it involves only the 
operations of multiplication and addition. In 
teaching this, the instructor has an opportunity 
of again impressing upon the mind of the pupil 
some of the elementary principles of arithmetic, 
and this should be carefully attended to. Thus 
in reducing bushels to pecks, and quarts, we mul- 
tiply the bushels by 4, because in 1 bushel there 
are 4 pecks, in 2 bushels 8 pecks, and so on, or 
in general there are fowr times as many pecks 
as bushels. Care should be taken that the pupil 
does not suppose that he is performing such an 
unmeaning operation as to multiply the bushels 
by four pecks. Let him distinctly understand 
that he multiples the bushels by 4, because in 
any number of bushels there are four times as many 
pecks as there are bushels. After having reduced 
the bushels to pecks, if there are pecks in the 
quantity to be reduced, we add them to the pecks 
obtained by the reduction of the bushels, on the 
principle that only things of the same kind can 
be added together. These are the only impor- 
tant points to which it is necessary to call the 
pupil’s attention in reduction descending. 

In reduction ascending there are two points to 
which the pupil’s attention should be particularly 
directed. The divisor is of the same nameasthe 
dividend, and the remainder is also, as in every 
case of division, of the same name as the divi- 
dend. Thus in reducing quarts to pecks we 
divide the quarts by 8, because each 8 quarts 
mgke 1 peck. If it be required to reduce 25 


quarts to pecks, we find how often 8 quarts is 
contained in 25 quarts, which is three times and 
1 quart remaining. 


Each time that 8 quarts is 





taken makes 1 peck, hence the number of pecks 
will be equal to the number of times that 8 
quarts is contained in 25 quarts. This analysis 
corresponds to the general rule to divide each 
denomination by the number of that denomina- 
tion that it takes to make one of the next higher. 
Some remaks on compound numbers will form 
the subject of the next article. 





On the Question of N. 


We have received several different communications 
relatfhg to the question of N., published in the March 
number of the School Friend. The writers generally 
agree in finding fault with the solution of Mr. Hendrick, 
published in our last number, though they are far from 
agreeing as to the principle on which the question should 
be solved. We publish below one of these communi- 
cations on which, at present, we purposely abstain from 
making any remarks. Mr. Hendrick, or W. of George- 
town, in both of whom we have confidence, and who 
solved the question of N. on the same principle, will 
probably reply to it. If they should not, it will receive a 
notice from another source : 


To the Editor of the School Friend :— 

Sm—A number of your paper, containing a 
solution to the question of N., by J. C. Hen- 
drick, together with the paper containing said 
question, was yesterday handed to me for examina- 
tion. With due deference to the opinions of 
eminent mathematicians, I wish to call your at- 
tention to an assumption in that solution, upon 
which the correctness or incorrectness of the re- 
sult must turn. He says, “It appears by the 
question that if B, C, D, and E, had respectively 
paid $1888,78, $1079,24, $355, 13, $270,49 more 
than they did, there would have been an equal 
amount paid on each share of the stock taken.” 
This is clear, but that which follows is not so 
clear, to wit: “And instead of $356,15 remain- 
ing after the debts were paid, there would have 
remained $39208,65 to be divided between A, B, 
C, D, and E, in proportion to their shares.” 
Had B, C, D, and E, paid the several sums ne- 
cessary to make the amount paid on each share 
of the stock equal, we are not to conclude that it 
would have added just that much to the profit of 
the concern, for this is not true in any case where 
the profit is not the same sum which was invest- 
ed. Is it not clear that the profit would have 
been increased in the ratio which these sums bear 
to the sum invested? Otherwise, it is supposing 
that these several sums were invested without 
being subject to the enhancement or depreciation 
of the other investments. Now if there was any 
enhancement, Mr. Hendrick’s division is very 
inequitable as respects A’s, but if there was de- 
preciation, great injustice was done to B, C, D, 
and E. For illustration, let us suppose that A 
| and B make the “ firm.” ‘The shares to be $20 
each. A to own one share, B one-half share. 
Suppose A to have paid $15, B to have paid $5, 
and the amount of gain $10; now it is evident 
that if A paid three times as much money as B, 
he should have just three times as much of the 








gain, which would be three-fourths of the $10— 








$7,50, and B would be entitled to one-fourth— 
$2,50. 

Who will not say that this is the only 
equitable division of the $10,002? Yet Mr. H.’s 
tule gives a very different division of the money. 
He would reason in this way—*B paid on his 
half share $2,50 less than A paid on a half 
share, and if B had paid $2,50 more than he 
did, there would have been an equal amount paid 
on each share of the stock taken, and instead of 
$10 remaining after the debts were paid, there 
would have remained $12,50 to be divided be- 
tween A and B in proportion to the number of 
shares owned by each.” , 

By the supposition A owns one and B one- 
half a share, which by Mr. H.’s rule would en- 
title A to $8,331, and B to $4,162—2,50—-$1,662, 
a result quite different from the above, and yet in 
all respects quite as equitable as the one given in 
the “ solution.” 

Believing that the question of “N” has not 
yet been correctly solved, I respectfully ask for 
this an insertion, for the purpose of eliciting fur- 
ther investigation. 

Your obedient servant, ALEX. ADAIR. 

Hancock Counry, O., May 22d, 1848. 





For the School Friend. 
Pronunciation. 


In the last number of the School Friend I 
find an inquiry respecting the best method of 
overcoming the “difficulty of teaching the 
young to pronounce.’’ Iam glad the inquiry is 
made, for I am too well aware that pronuncia- 
tion is a subject which is but little attended to. 
It deserves an abler pen than mine, and if my re- 
marks should benefit any one, or induce any one 
to write on this subject, it will amply compensate 
one who for years has paid the most unceasing 
devotion to the cause of education. 

1. The first thing to be noticed is sound. 
Convey to the mind of every pupil a distinct idea 
of sound. Then require him to learn the sounds 
of the letters, and dwell especially on all the 
vowel sounds. Teach him that a syllable or a 
word is but a sound, and that a vowel may have 
the same sound in a syllable or word that it has 
when taken alone, 

2. Explain to the pupil accent. Give him a 
word, say of three syllables, in which the accent 
occurs on the first syllable, then a word in which 
it occurs on the third. Require him to pronounce 
one syllable at a time, till he can do it readily, 
and then pronounce the word, laying a peculiar 
stress of voice on the accented syllable, so that it 
may be distinctly heard above the others. Any 
child can pronounce one syllable at a time, and 
when he does this he can pronounce a word of 
several syllables, as this is only a succession of 
syllables one of which is accented. 

There are three classes of words which chil- 
dren pronounce incorrectly : 

1. Words that are of themselves difficult to 
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pronounce; such as unpremeditatedly, accompa- 
niment, orderliness, cursorily, needlessly, veterin- 
ary, buoyancy, &c. 

2. Words of difficult and irregular orthogra- 
phy, whose pronunciation is entirely arbitrary 
and is not suggested: by the orthography ; such 
as business, colonel, phthisic, weigh, fatigue, 
pique, entendre, bureau, disme, &c. 

3. Words which are easily pronounced, but 
which many are in a confirmed habit of pro- 
nouncing wrong: such as are, been, ere, were, 
daunt, calf, plow, now, shrink, suddenly, &c. 

It should be a matter of importance with the 
teacher to make the pupil pronounce understand- 
ingly. Never allow him to pronounce a word 
wrong without correcting the error. Not only 
tell him it is incorrect, but correct it for him, and 
then requige him to pronounce it, and then im- 
press iton the mind. Always encourage pupils 
to ask questions, and refer to proper authority to 
satisfy themselves. Very small children will 
not refer to books for principles or pronunciation, 
and they must be taught verbally by the teacher. 
Teachers should make themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with pronunciation, and should all 
pronounce alike. In that event a change of 
teachers will not change the pronunciation. 

Feb. 19, 1848. J. W. LONGBON. 





For the School Friend. 
Answer to the Philosophical Query 
IN THE SCHOOL FRIEND OF APRIL. 

I would offer the following:—Suppose a can- 
non to be charged in such a manner that the 
velocity of the ball, when it first leaves the mouth 
of the cannon, will be one hundred miles per 


hour, project the cannon from the stern cf the | 


vessel, set the ship in motion at a velocity of one 


hundred miles per hour; now it is clear that the || 


real velocity of the ball is one hundred miles per 
‘hour, just the same as the velocity of the ship 
with which it moves. Now it is equally clear 
that if the ball meet with any resistance, its ve- 
locity will be diminished just in proportion to the 
resistance with which it meets. Now the ex- 
pansive force of the powder is sufficient to pro- 
ject the ball, when still, at the rate of one hun- 
dred miles per hour, consequently this expansive 
force of the powder would be just sufficient to 
stop the ball, not sufficient to discharge it from 
the cannon, but the motion of the ball having 
been stopped, the onward motion of the vessel 
and cannon would serve to disengage the ball, 
which would fall in a direct line toward the 
center of the earth from that point at which it 
met with the full resistance from the powder. 

A., or Beprorp, Va. 





The true spirit of religion cheers, as well as 
composes the soul. It is not the business of vir- 
tue to extirpate the affections of the mind, but 
to regulate them. 





ABSTRACT OF THE 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 
KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 


April, 1848. 


















































Exrianation.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
| Mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 
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SuMMARY— 
Least hight of Thermometer, 31 deg. 
Greatest hight of do 84 
Monthly range of = do 53 
Least daily variation of do 7 
Greatest daily variation of do 53 
Mean temperature of month, 53.75 

do do at sunrise, 43.7 

do do at2P.M. 65.8 
Coldest day, April 18th. 
Mean temperature of coldest day, 41.3 
Warmest day, April 11th. 
Mean temp. of warmest day, 66.3 
Minimum Ni htof Barometer, 29.032 inches 
Maximum do do 29.717 do 
Range of do 0.685 do 
Mean hight of do 29.8939 do 


No. of days of rain and snow, 4. 
Perpendicular depth of rain, 55-100 inches. 


WEATHER.—Clear and fair, 14 days; variable, 12 days— 
cloudy, 4 days. 


Winp—N. 3 days; N. E.7 days; S. 33 days; S. W.,6 











W.. 44 days; N. W. 6 days. 











MEMORANDA—Ist and 2nd, pleasant and fair; 3d, nearly 
clbudy—drizzly 7 to 8 P. M.; 4th, gloomy day—began to 
drizzle 4 P. M.; 5th, cool, cloudy, and gloomy; 6th to 10th, 
Ng and fair; 11th, very warm showers 3 to 6 P. M.; 

2th, A. M., cloudy—P. M. variable; 13th to 15th, cool and 
variable; 16th, perfectly clear and beautiful day; 17th, fair 
and fine; 18th, rain and wind 9 to 10 A. M.—spit snow 3 to 
9 P. M.; 19th, A. M. cloudy—P. M. clear; 20th, severe frost 
—fine, clear day ; 21st, pleasant and hazy ; 22d, 23d, variable, 
hazy, windy, and very dusty; 24th, morning clear—P. M. 
hazy; 25th, cool and damp; 2‘ith, 27th, pleasant, fair days; 
28th, very hazy and dusty. Storm latter part of the night, 
any seins until 7 A. M., of 29th; 30th, pleasant and 
variable. 


OsseRvaTions—This month has been remarkable for 
its extreme dryness. Since October, 1839, there has 
been no period when so little rain fell as during this 
month. In this respect, it presents a remarkable con- 
trast with the preceding month—so that the whole 
amount of rain from the first of March to the first of 
May, is about the usual average. The mean temperature 
is about 2 degrees below the average. The effect of 
this and the drought has been to retard the progress of 
vegetation. 








Poretrn. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Requiem. 
I. 
Gone art thou, in youthful sweetness, 
Time’s short, changeful*voyage o’er ; 
Now thy beauty in completeness 
Blooms on Heaven’s unfading shore ; 
What to us is life behind thee? 
Darkness and despair alone! 
When with sighs we seek to find thee, 
Echo answers moan for moan ! 


Il. 
Not in winter’s stormy bluster 
Did’st thou droop in pale decay, 
But mid summer’s light and luster 
Passed to Paradise away ; 
Yes! when toned to rapture only, 
Sang the birds among the bowers, 
Rapt from earth to leave us lonely, 
Bliss was thine and sorrow ours! 


III. 


Mourners, solemn vigil keeping, 
Knelt in silence round thy bed ; 
Could they deem thee only sleeping, 
When to Heaven thy spirit fled? 

Yes! that spirit then was winging 
Upward from its shell of clay, 

Guardian angels round it singing — 
Welcome to the realms of day!” 


IV. 


Less when Eve’s low shadows darkling 
Shut the wild flowers on the lea, 

That when dawn’s last star is sparkling, 
Silence draws our thoughts to thee— 

Thee—who, robed in light excelling, 
Stood’st a seraph by the hearth, 

Far too bright for mortal dwelling, 
Far—by far too good for earth! 





Vv. 


Fare thee well! a track of glory 
Shows where’er thy steps have been, 
Making life a lovely story, 
Earth a rich, romantic scene ; 
Dim when duty’s way before us, . 
As the magnet charts the sea, 
May thy pure star glowing o’er us 
Point the path to Heaven and Thee! 
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WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED. 


In one volume Crown Quarto. Containing all the mat- 
ter of Dr. Webster's original work, his improvements up 
to the time of his death, and now thoroughly revised and 
greatly enlarged and improved by 


PROF. C. A. GOODRICH, of Yale College. 
I> Price reduced to $6. <9 


This edition contains THREE TIMES the amount of mat- 
ter found in any other English Dictionary compiled in this 
country, or any Abridgment ot this work, yet is sold ata 
trifling advance above the price of other and limited works. 





“ The definitions are models of condensation and purity.” 
Hon. W. B. Calhoun. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


From the London Literary Gazette, April 1, 1848. 


In the present edition, Prof. Goodrich has been ably 
assisted by several eminent men, each distinguished in his 
own sphere of inquiry; and the result is in the highest de- 
gree satisfactory. The work is a noble monument of eru- 
dition, and indefatigable research; and the style and accu- 
racy of its typography would do honor to the press of oe 
country in Saupe. This volume must find its way into all 
our public and good private libraries, for it provides the 
English student with a mass of the most valuable informa- 
tion, which he would in vain seek for elsewhere. 





“The new edition of Webster's Dictionary, in crown 
Quarto, seems to us deserving of general patronage. 


We recommend it to all who desire to possess THE 
MOST COMPLETE, ACCURATE AND RELIABLE 
DICTIONARY OF THE LANGUAGE.” 


Signed by the following gentleman, March, 1848: 


Theodore Frelinghuysen, Chancellor of University of 
New York. 

William H. Campbell, editor New York District School 
Journal. 

Daniel Webster, U. S. Senator, 

Thomas H. Benton, “ “ 


Jobn Davis, “ “ 
Jefferson Davis, “ “ 
S. A. Douglas, “ “ - 


George N. Briggs, Governor of Massachusetts. 
William B. Calhoun, Secretary of State of Massachusetts. 

Richard S. Rust, Commissioner of Common Schools in 
New Hampshire. 4 

Theodore F. King, Superintendent of Schools in New 
Jersey. 
Robert C. Winthrop, Speaker of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

Edmund Burke, Commissioner of Patents. 

John Young, Governor of New York. 

Christopher Morgan, Secretary of State, and Superin- 
tendeut = ¢ teams Schools in New York. 

Alvah Hunt, Treasurer of New York. 

Millard Fillmore, Comptroller. 

Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D. 

Lyman Beecher, D. D., President of Lane Seminary. 

Calvin E. Stowe, D. D., D. H. Allen, Professor in do. 

Rev. Heman Humphrey, D. D., late President of Amherst 
College. i 

Rev. Ezra Keller, D. D. President of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Ohio. 

ve A. Diehl, N. A. Gieger, Professors in do. 

Benjamin Larabee, D. D. President Middlebury College, 
and other distinguished gentlemen. 





The previous edition of Webster's Quarto Diedeewy- 
received the following recommendation, from Daniel We 
ster, Levi Woodbury, Theodore Frelinghuysen and 101 
other members of Congress. 


“It is very desirable that one standard dictionary should 
be used by the numerous millions of people who are to in- 
habit the vast extent of territory belonging to the United 
States; as the use of such a standard may prevent the 
formation of dialects in states remote from each other, and 
impress upon the language uniformity anc stability. It is 
desirable, also, that the acquisition of the language should 
be rendered easy, not only to our own citizens, but to for- 
eigners who wish to gain access to the rich stores of science 
which it contains. e rejoice that the American Diction- 


ary bids fair to become such a standard.” 
G. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass., 


and for sale by Booksellers generally throughout the 
country. 


May, 1848. 


Published by 














GUERNSEY’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 


Designed for Schools; extending from the dis- 
covery of America, by Columbus, to the present 
time; with nwmerous Maps and Engravings, 
together with a notice of American Antiqui- 
ties, and the Indian Tribes. 





BY EGBERT GUERNSEY, A. M. 





In pats this work, no expense or pains have been 
spared to make it worthy the patronage of all. Colored 
Maps of the French, English, 
possessions or claims in the United States, in 1655; of Ab- 
original America, and of Mexico; with plans of Battles, 
Maps of Cities, &c., &c., are parakaceal y throughout the 
work. 

Fern she re questions and notes on the margin, with an 
historical chart, arranged on the best chronology. 

Two introductory chapters are introduced, containing an 
account of American Antiquities, and a History of the In- 
dian erie The history is divided into three parts or 
epochs. 

The first, extending from the discovery of America, by 
Columbus, to the Declaration of Independence. 

The second, from the Declaration oi Independence to the 
formation of the Federal Constitution, 

The third, from the formation of the Constitution to the 
present time. 

In Colonial history, no important point has been passed 
over; while a larger space has been devoted to the Revolu- 
tionary War, than is usual in School Histories. 

_ The biography of each President of the United States is 
given, in connection with his administration. 

Throughout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is par- 
ticularly directed to an overruling Providence, whose pro- 
tecting care has been so often manifested in our national 
existence. 

The work is printed on large open type, well bound, and 
contains 450 pages 12mo. 

Teachers, Committees, and others interested in education, 
are respectfully requested to examine the work which may 
be found in the hands of Booksellers generally, and be ob- 
tained on application to the publishers, or our agents,. 
Messrs. W. BR Smith & Co., Cincinnati, where Teachers 
are invited to call. 





Numerous recommendations have been received,—from 
which we extract the following: 4 


From the Journal of Commerce. 


Its plan is made striking and simple, and its style adapted 
to the minds and feelings of intelligent youth. The book 
is — as well for a reader as a recitation book in 
schools. 


From the Rev. Joun 8S. C. Assorr, Principal of Abbott’s 
Institute, New York. 


New York, Jan. 19, 1848, 636Houston St. 

[ have examined with much pleasure Mr. Egbert Guern- 
sey’s Histury of the United States, designed for the use of 
schools. It is, in my judgment, admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it has been prepared. I should prefer it, 
as a text-book for recitations, to any other History of the 
United States with which I am acquainted. 


From the Rev. Wu. H. Van Doren, Pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Williamsburgh, L. I. 
WILLIAMsBuRGH, L. I, January 11, 1848. 

Messrs. CApy & BurGeEss—Sirs: Having had charge of 
classical schools in the cities of Lexington and Pittsburgh 
during several years, I felt inclined to examine Guernsey's 
History of the United States as a practical teacher. The 
result is, that in the humble estimate of the subscriber, it 
approaches a little nearer to his idea of a Complete History 
oF our country for schools, than any one hitherto published 
—this we see in the simplicity of its arrangement, in the 
liveliness of his style, in the condensation and grouping of 
facts, in the clearness with which the pupil can follow the 
thread of history, the compend of the text found in the 
marginal questions, and the elevation of moral sentiment 
pervading the work. Our author does not fall into that 
common and guilty neglect of those writing for moral as 
well as intellectual beings; of failing to point the scholar 
to Him who rules the nations. 

Trusting that all teachers, who are desirous of educating 
the HEART as well as the HEAD, will introduce this valuable 
compend, I remain your friend, 

Wo. H. VAN DOREN. 


I fully concur in the above. C. TRAcy, 
Principal of Classical School, 183 East Broadway. 


The New York Recorder says—‘* Guernsey’s History of 
the United States is comprehensive in its plan, on in 
style, and will be readily understood by enc young. Weare 

ad to see that it recognises God in history, and seeks to 
filastrate his presence and providence in our national 


utch, Swedish and Spanish | 





affairs.” 





PICKERING’S COMPREHENSIVE LEXICON 


OF THE 


GREEK LANGUAGE, 


Adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools in 
the United States. 


BY JOHN PICKERING, LL. D. 


President of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; Corresponding Member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Berlin; of the Antiquarian Society 
at Athens, &c., &c. 


1 Vol. Svo. 1468 pages. Price, $3,75. 
From Professor Robinson, "of New York. 


There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of 
Mr. Pickering to be the best extant for the use of colleges 
and schools in the United States; for which, indeed, it has 
been specially prepared. Within the last few days, one of 
the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the country, 
himself a practical teacher, bas expressed to us his opinion, 
that a young man at school or in a college, who uses Pick- 
ering’s Lexicon, will usually get his Greek lessons with 
greater ease and accuracy, and in far less time, than by the 
aid of any other Greek Lexicon. 


From a Notice in the Christian Examiner, by Professor 
Felton, of Harvard University. 


The Lexicon, (Pickering’s,) in its present form, is, in 
every respect, an excellent one. It does great honor to the 
ability, unwearied industry, and vast attainments of its au- 
thor. It is particularly adapted to the range of Greek 
works studied in the schools and colleges of the United 
States; and American editions of the classics have been 
specially referred to. 


From the Literary World. 


We have no hesitation in saying, that we regard this as 
decidedly the best school Dictionary that we bave yet seen, 
nor that only—for it is fitted in all respects for a place in 
the library of the best scholar in the land. 


From Rev. Dr. Bullions, Professor of Greek in the Al- 
bany Academy, author of a Greek Grammar, etc. 


In respect of fulness, it (Mr. Pickering’s Lexicon,) con- 
tains all the information that the advanced student will or- 
dinarily need; and at the same time, by the insertion of the 
oblique cases of irregular nouns, and the parts of irregular 
verbs in alphabetical order, to a much greater extent than 
is usual, it is peculiarly a to the wants of the younger 
student. The work should command, and probably will 
have, an extensive circulation. 


From J. P. Robinson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Greek examinations at Harvard University. 


I took up Bekker’s edition of the Oratores Attici, which 
is in 7 vols. 8vo., without notes, and read through the ora- 
tion of Aischines against Timarchus, with Pickering’s Lex- 
icon, comparing it with the English edition of Liddell and 
Scott’s large work, and Donnegan’s. As a convenient and 
useful manual, I have no hesitation in giving it the prefer- 
ence over either of the others, 


Grove’s Greek and English Dictionary. The only Dic- 
tionary published iu this country with an English Greek 
part. 

Graglia’s Italian Dictionary. 


Neumant & Baretti’s Spanish and English and English 
and Spanish Dictionary; 2 vols. 8vo. 

Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language: to which are added Walker's Key to the 
pronunciation of Classical and Scripture proper names, 
much enlarged and improved, and a Pronouncing Vocabu- 
lary of Modern and Geographical Names. The several 
Vocabularies contain upward of 106,000 words, embracing 
many thousand not found in other Dictionaries. 1 vol. 8vo., 
1032 pages. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 


16, Water Street, Boston. 
W. C. & CO., also publish— 


Leverett’s Latin-English and English-Latin Lexicon, 1 
vol. 8vo., which is the standard Lexicon of all our colleges 
and leading Academies. 


Gardner's Latin Dictionary, particularly adapted to the 
classical student preparatory to a collegiate course. 


Penesle hs 
co W. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Main Street, Cinsinnati, O.. 
hed H. W. DERBY & CO., 


Cincinnati. 
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BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 





Keep constantly for sale a very large and well selected 
stock of School, Classical and Miscellaneous Books, Blank 
Books, and Stationery, to which they would invite the 
attention of Booksellers, and merchants generally. 


H. & S. publish some of the best and most salable School 
Books now in use in the United States, among which are— 


BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, ac- 
companied by an Atlas; the only treatise on Astronomy 
now in general use. 


PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 
new edition, neatly bound in stiff covers, and illustrated 
with 18 maps, and 150 engravings; decidedly the best 
and cheapest introductory Geography published in the 
country. 

MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. This work has been 
thoroughly revised, and improved by large additions of 
Southern and Western plants, and few books have a 
wider and more jusily deserved popularity. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 12mo & 16mo. 
do. POCKET do. in various styles of binding. 
WEBSTER’S UNIVERSITY DICTIONARY. This edi- 


tion contains about thirteen thousand more words than 
Walker's large Dictionary, and few persons require a 
larger work than this for reference. 


SOPHOCLES’ GREEK GRAMMAR—the text-book of 
Yale, Harvard, and others of the best Colleges of the 
U.S. 


FELTON’S GREEK READER. 


do. do. EXERCISES. 
PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 12mo. 
do. CHEMISTRY “ 
do. BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 
do. PHILOSOPHY of ‘ 
do. CHEMISTRY ad “ ” 


The larger works of Mrs. Phelps have recently undergone 
a thorough revision, and, with her books for beginners, are 
peculiarly adapted for use in common schools. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, by the author of Par- 
ley’s Geography ;~quarto, with maps in the book. 


H. & S. have recently published an elementary treatise 
on Astronomy, accompanied by 16 neatly printed and beau- 
tifully colored maps, three by three and a half feet, adapted 
to the school or lecture room. The price of the maps, per 
set, mounted on rollers, with cloth back, with a copy of the 
book, is $20.00 For the same, with paper back, $15.00. 
The whole is packed in a neat case for transportation. 


No academy or common school should be without a set 
of these Maps. They have the recommendation of the best 
astronomers, as well as the most experienced scientific 
teachers in the country, With these Maps, a greater 
amount of astronomical information can be imparted in six 
months, than by the ordinary methods in a year, besides 
rendering the study much more interesting. 


SCRIBNER’S 
Engineer’s, Contractor's and Surveyor’s 
POCKET TABLE-BOOK, 


Comprising Logarithms of Numbers; Logarithmic Sines 
and Panes: the Traverse Table; and a full and complete 
set of Excavation and Embankment Tables, together with 
numerous other valuable Tables for Engineers, &e. § 2. 








EYE INFIRMARY. 


Dr. Watpo’s Infirmary for Diseases 
of the Eye, Surgical Operations 
Insertion of Artificial Eyes, etc., 
Fourth street, corner of Sycamore, 
CINCINNATI 


WILLARD’S HISTORY 
THE UNITED STATES, 


TWO EDITIONS. 
PUBLISHED BY DERBY, BRADLEY AND CO. CINCINNATI, 
AND A. 8. BARNES AND CO., NEW YORK. 


The large work is designed as a Text Book for Acade- 
mies and Female Seminaries: and also for District 
Schools and Family Libraries. 

The small work, being an Abridgment of the same, is de- 
signed as a Text Book a Common Schools. 

[t commences with the discovery of America, 1492, and 
goes down to the death of General Harrison, 1842, (350 
years.) The originality of the plan consists in dividing 
the time into periods, of which the beginnings and termi- 
nations are marked by important events; and constructing 
a series of maps illustrating the progress of the settlement 
of the country, and the regular advances of civilization. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster says, of an early edition of the 
above work, in a letter to the author: *‘ keep it lying upor 
my table as my companion, and book of reference.” 

Philadelphia, Oct. 1, 1842. 

Gentlemen,—I have examined the above mentioned work 
with great pleasure. It is just such a history of our country 
as I think has long been a desideratum. The chronology 1s 
admirably arranged, and the maps are invaluable. I have 
not time to say all in its praise that I could and would. I 
fear its price will prevent its extensive use. Should a 
school edition of it be published, as I hope there will, the 
maps should by no means be omitted. 

l am very desirous to have it in my power to introduce it 
into the Academical Department of the University. 

Truly yours, 
S. W. CRAWFORD. 
Principal of the Academical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 28, 1842. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.—Gentlemen: I most cheer- 
fully express to you the satisfaction with which I have 
examined Mrs. Willard’s History ot the United States. It 
is just such a book aa I have long desired for the use of my 
advanced classes. Its valuable chronological and geogra- 
phical helps; its marginal analysis; its perspicuous style, 
methodical arrangement, and impartial statement of facts, 
render it the most perfect work of the kind with which I 
am acquainted. Yours truly, 

SAMUEL RANDALL, 
Principal of Female Seminary. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 24, 1842. 
Gentlemen#-To make our _— good citizens, it is of 
vast importance that they should be well instructed in the 
history of their country. Emma Willard’s “ History of the 
Republic of America,” published by you, is the very thing 
to accomplish this desirable end. Every youth in the 
Union should possess a copy of this work. 
Yours, respectfully, 

B. N. LEWIS. 

Principal of Academy, 359 South Second Street. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 9, 1842. 
Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.—Gentlemen: I have examined, 
with deep interest, Willard’s History of the United States, 
as revised and published by you, and think it a work su- 
perior to v= / other of the kind within my knowledge. In 
point both of design and execution, it is admirably adapted, 
In my opinion, to facilitate a knowledge of that interesting 
branch of learning of which it treats. Believing it to be 
an improvement upon any other History of the United States 
now inuse, I have decided, forthwith, to have it introduced 

into the Institute under my care. 
AZARIAH PRIOR, 

Principal of Southern Institute for Young Ladies. 
Mrs. Willard—Respected Madam,—Through the polite- 
ness of the Hon. S. D. Hubbard, we have had the opportu- 
nity of reading your valuable “History of the United 
States,” and, in accordance with his suggestion, have writ- 
ten a notice of it which we offer to the public, hoping that 
it may have some influence towar«s its introduction into our 


schools generally, Very eee poms, 
. P. HOVEY. 


The undersigned having carefully perused Mrs. Willard’s 
History of the United States, desire to commend it to the 
notice of the public. Its table of Chronology, its convenient 
and useful marginal index, and its maps, each of which is 
acc urately adapted to that particular portion of history it is 
designed to elucidate, cannot fail to command the admi- 
ration of those who give it a cursory examination only. 

But its chief excellence, if we rightly understand its 
worth, lies in its new and. systematic plan. The philoso- 

hical arrangement of its events must have a salutary in- 
| eet upon the mind, by inducing in ita love of order, 
and by leading it to habits of systematic research. We 
wish to see an abridgment of the work, om sa to a 
younger class of learners, with questions at the bottom of 
each page, directing the attention of the pupil to the most 
important points fo hd retained. E p. HOVEY, 


rincipal of the Female Department, City High Schuvol. 
“ ia P. P-HOBART, 








Middletown, June 22, 1843. 


Asseciate Teacher. 











Popular School Books. 


KENDALL’S (PROFESSOR) URANOGRAPHY; or a 
Description of the Starry Heavens. Designed for the 
use of Schools and Academies, aecompanied by an Atlas 
(containing 18 Maps) of the Heavens, yore the places 

2. 
1 





of the principal Stars, Clusters, and Nebu ourth 

edition. Price $1.25. 

This work is - mf recommended by Professors Olmsted, 
Loomis, and Walker, as well as by many of the first teach- 
ers in the United States, who have examined it. 


COATES’ (REYNELL) FIRST LINES OF NATURAL 
Philosophy, divested of Mathematical Formule; being a 
Practical and Lucid Introduction to the Study of the 
Sciences. Designed for the use of Schools and Acade- 
mies. Illustrated with 264 cuts. Price, sheep, 75 cents. 
This work has already passed through several editions, 

and has been introduced into many of the best Schools 

and Academies. 


COATES’ FIRST LINES OF PHYSIOLOGY; being an 
Introduction to the Science of Life, written in Popular 
Language. Designed for the use of Common Schools, 
Academies, and general readers. Sixth edition, enlarged 
and illustrated by engravings. Price, sheep, $1. 


SMITH’S (ROSWELL C.) PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR. 
English Grammar on the productive system; a method 
of instruction recently adopted in Germany and Switz- 
erland, designed for Schools and Academies. Price 34 
cents. 

Notwithstanding the many new works on English Gram- 
mar which have from time to time appeared, since this was 
first published, the d d for Smith's English Grammar 
has steadily increased, and it now has the approbation of 
nearly half the teachers in the United States. 





HART’S BRIEF EXPOSITION OF THE CONSTITU- 
tion of the United States, in the form of Questions and 
Answers, for the use of Schools and Academies. 12mo. 

Price 34 cents. 

This work is recommended by Chief Justice Gibson, 

Judges Sergeant, Randall, and Parsons. 


HART’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR. An Exposition of the 
Principles and Uses of the English Language. 12mo. 
Price 38 cents. 
ey thousand copies of this work have already been 

sold. 


PARLEY’S (PETER) COMMON SCHOOL HISTORY. 
A General History, for the use of High Schools, Young 
Ladies’ Seminaries, Academies and © Schools, 
illustrated by 150 engravings. 12mo, pp. 304, Price 75 
cents. ' 

This work is universally admitted to be the most success 
ful attempt to bring General History within the scope of 
our Schools and y Boe meson that has ever been made. 
Upwards of 100,000 copies of this work have been sold. 


COMSTOCK’S ‘ANDREW) ELOCUTION. A system of 
Elocution, with special reference to Gesture, to the treat- 
ment of Stammering and Defective Articulation, com- 
prising numerous Diagrams and Engraved Figures, illus- 
trative of the subject. Fine sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC READER, in both the old 
and new alphabet. Sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONETIC SPEAKER. In the new 
alphabet, with numerous Diagrams and Engraved Fig- 
ures. Sheep. Price $1. 


COMSTOCK’S PHONOLOGY. Part1. Price 25 cents. 


COMSTOCK’S HISTORIA SACRA. (A new interlinear 
edition.) 2 vols. Price $1. 


GREEN'S (R. W.) GRADATIONS IN ALGEBRA 
limo. Price 63 cents. 


McCARTNEY’S (PROFESSOR W.) The Principles ot 
Differential‘ and Integral Calculus, and their application 
to Geometry. Second edition. Price $1.50. 


LEWIS’ (ENOCH.) A Treatise on Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, — the construction of the Auxil- 
iary Tables, a concise Tract on the Conic Sections, and 
the principles of Spherical Projection. Second edition. 
Price $1.50. 


HURD (SETH T.) A Grammatical Corrector, or Vocab- 
ulary of the Common Errors of Speech. Being a col- 
lection of nearly two thousand barbarisms, cant phrases, 
colloquialisms, quaint expressions, pronunciations, false 
pronunciations, perversions, misapplication of terms, and 
other kindred errors of the English language, peculiar 
to the different states of the Usioa. he whole ex- 
plained, corrected, and conveniently arranged for the 
use of schools and private individuals. Price 34 cents. 
The above Popular School Books, are published by E. 

H. Butler & Co., No. 23 Minor street, Philadelphia, and 

are for sale in Cincinnati by 

DERBY, BRADLEY & CO., 
and by the Booksellers, generally, throughout the United 

States. 
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IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS. 
SORIN & BALL, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Bapentity call the attention of parents, teachers, and 


others, to the following valuable School Books published 
by them: 


GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL UNITED STATES. 





do. do. ENGLAND. 

do. do. FRANCE. 

do. do. GREECE. 

do. do. ROME. (In press.) 


CHAMBERS’ EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
EDITED BY D. M. REESE, M.D., LL.D. 


No. 1. RUDIMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
2. INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES. 
3. RUDIMENTS OF VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 
LOGY. 
4. RUDIMENTS OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
5. RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
6. do. GEOLOGY. 
7. LAWS OF MATTER AND MOTION, Ist Book 
of Philosophy. 
8. MECHANICS, 2d Book of Philosophy. 
9. HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAULICS AND PNEU- 
MATICS, 3d Book of Philosophy. 
10. RUDIMENTS OF ZOOLOGY, 
11. FIRST BOOK OF DRAWING. 
12. SECOND BOOK OF DRAWING. 
TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE; or, Information on 
Common Objects, by D. M. Reese, A. M., M. D., LL. D. 





PROFESSOR BROOKS’ SERIES 
oF 


GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 


This series ot the classics is intended to be full, and will 
be prepared on a new plan, and with peculiar adaptation to 
the wants of American students. hile the notes will 
develop sound principles of Criticism, Rhetoric, Histories, 
Political Science, Morals and General Religion, they will 
illustrate the text of the different authors by apposite quo- 
een and parallelisms from Modern Literature and the 

ible. 

BROOKS’ FIRST LATIN LESSONS. ‘This is adapted 
to Brooks’ Ross’s Latin Grammar, but will suit any other 

mmar of the language. It consists of a Grammar, 

er, and Dictionary combined, and will enable any 

one to acquire a knowledge of the elements of the Latin 

language without an instructor. It has already passed 
through FIVE editions. 18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ FIRST GREEK LESSONS. This Greek Ele- 
mentary is on the same plan of the Latin Lessons, and 
affords equal facilities to the student. It has reached a 
fourth edition. 18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK GRAMMAR. This Grammar contains 
many new features, calculated to facilitate a critical 
knowledge of the Greek tongue. It will soon appear. 
12mo.; 75 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK COLLECTANEA EVANGELICA. 
This consists of portions of the four Gospels in Greek, 
arranged in chronological order; and forms a connected 
history of the principal events in the Savior’s lite and 
ministry. It contains a lexicon, and is illustrated and 
explained by notes. Second edition just published. 
18mo.; 50 cts. 

BROOKS’ GREEK PASTORAL POETS. This contains 
the Greek Idyls of Theocritus, Bion and Moschus, eluci- 
dated by notes and copious extracts from ancient and 
modern pastoral poetry. Each Idyl is illustrated by 
beautiful plates from original designs. (In preparation.) 
8vo0.; $2 25. 

BROOKS’ OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. This edition 
of Ovid is elucidated by an analysis and explanation of 
the fables, together with original English notes, histori- 
cal, mr valogjenl and critical, and illustrated by pictorial 
embellishments; with a Clavis, giving the meaning of all 
the words with critical exactness. Each fable contains a 
plate from an original design. (In press.) 8vo.; $225. 

FRAZEE’S IMPROVED GRAMMAR OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE. 


Philadelphia, October 1. 


PROFESSOR SILLIMAN’S 


NEW CHEMISTRY. 


“FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY,” for the use 
of Colleges and Schools, by Benjamin Silliman, B. M. A. 
Professor, in Yale College, of Science as applied to the 
Arts 


This work, which has been issued since the commence- 
ment of the present year, has already attained a popularity 
hitherto unprecedented in any text-book of a similar cha- 
racter. It has been adopted as the text-book in a large 
number of Colleges, in the State Normal School, at Alba- 
ny, and in very many of the first Academical Institutions 
throughout the country, and has, in every instance, met 
with unqualified approbation. It embraces all the recent 
discoveries in chemical science, and is just the work which 
has long been needed on this subject byenlightened teachers. 

It is printed in a 12mo form, of 492 pages, on good pa- 
per, and handsomely bound, and contains upwards of 200 
illustrations, descriptive of the subject. 

Although it has been published but a short time, the de- 
mand has already exhausted a very large edition. 

From among many recommendatory notices, we extract 
the following: 

“TI consider it decidedly the best elementary work on 
that science which I have met. It is admirably adapted to 
the use of schools and academies.”—[H. S. Patterson, Pro- 
fessor Materia Medica, Pennsylvania College, Philadelphia. 

“The work is admirably adapted to the wants of our col- 
leges and schools, and will be found a valuable aid both to 
teachers and learners. It comes fully up to the present 
state of chemical knowledge.”—{W. H. Allen, Professor of 
Chemical and Natural Philosophy, Dickinson College, Pa. 

“T regard it as the best elements of Chemistry in print, 
and as it is of such recent date as to embrace all of the 
latest discoveries, I feel sure it will meet with a cordial re- 
ception every where.”—| Richard O. Currey, M. D., Pro- 
fessor Chemical and Natural Sciences, East Tenn. 

“I think it a work of superior merit, and one that cannot 
fail to secure general favor.”—[R. K. Edson, Hopkins Aca- 
demy, Mass. 

“ As a school book, I consider it decidedly superior to 
any thing that has preceded it, and shall adopt it immedi- 
ately.”—[Gilbert Combs, Spring Garden Institute, Phil’a. 

“1 hope it will have a very wide circulation, and take 
the place of many catchpenny manuals now in use.”—f Pre- 
sident Hitchcock, of Amherst College. : 

Published by LOOMIS & PECK, Philadelphia. 


To the Friends of Education. 
BLISS’ ANALYSIS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
This is a book, on an entirely new-plas,end is, without 
doubt, one of the best works on Geography which has ever 
been issued from the American press. It is the result of many 
years’ study and experience. Entonnatetiatienn, too nume- 
rous and too lengthy for an advertisement, have been re- 
ceived from many of the most distinguished teachers in the 
state, who have given it a careful and critical examination. 
They speak of it as one of the best works which they have 

seen. Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & Co. Boston. 


BLISS’ OUTLINE MAPS. 


These are a series of eight large Maps, corresponding 
with those in the Analysis of Geography (which is to them 
a key) for Schools and Academies. The superiority of 
these over other Outline Maps, consists in their superior 
beauty, — minuteness, cheapness, and harmony of 
arrangement. 4 be comprised in eight numbers, as 
follows:—1 Map tern Hemisphere, 1 Western Hemi- 
sphere, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South Ame- 
rica, and the United States. They are printed on superfine 

aper, elegantly colored, and mounted on rollers, and 
Parked with cloth. Price, per set of eight Maps, with the 
key, $9. We have been induced to put the price thus low, 
in order to place them within the reach of all, hopin 
thereby to promote their general introduction into schoo 
districts throughout the country. It is only by large sales 
that we can be remunerated at so low a price. Teachers 
and School Committees, and all interested in the cause of 
Education, are invited to call at the bookstore of the pub- 
lishers and examine for themselves. For sale b 

W. B. SMITH & Co., Cincinnati. 


VALUABLE SYSTEM OF BOOK-KERPING. 
THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT, an Improved Sys- 
tem of Book-keeping, by Single and Double Entry, with 

Illustrative Apparatus. 

“THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTANT.—This is the title of a 
work on Book-keeping, by Mr. Jacob Batchelder, Precep- 
tor in the Academy of this town, just published by J. B. 
Jewett & Co., Boston. By vas illustrative apparatus 
in teaching, Mr. Batchelder has succeeded in making 

lain to the understandings of learners what has before 
Cie obscure. His method is original, and it has been 
fully tested by twelve years experience. We would re- 
commend the work to all who would become acquainted 
with the science. It should be adopted by every one who 
would teach it successfully. We hope it will be immedi- 
ately introduced into the schools in this town. We are glad 











to hear it is meeting with a rapid sale.”—[{Lynn Pioneer. 














A COMPREHENSIVE LEXICON 


OF THE 


GREEK LANGUAGE; 


Adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools in the 
United States, by John Pickering, L. L. D., 
President of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences; Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin; of the 
Antiquarian Society at Athens, &c. 


In a notice of this work, by Professor Robinson, he says: 
“There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of 
Mr. Pickering to be the best extant for the use of Colleges 
and Schools in the United States; for which. indeed, it has 
been specially prepared. Within the last few days, one of 
the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the country, 
himself a practical teacher, has expressed to us his opinion 
that a young man at school or in a college, who uses Picker- 
ing’s Lexicon, will usually get his lessons with greater ease 
and accuracy, and in far toe time, than by the aid of any 
other Greek Lexicon.” 

In another notice, by Professor Felton, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, he says: ‘This Lexicon, in its present form, is in 
every respect an excellent one. It does great honor to the 
ability, unwearied industry and vast attainments of its author. 
It is particularly adapted to the range of Greek works stu- 
died in the schools and colleges of the United States; and 
5 oy editions of the classics have been specially refer- 
red to.” 

“This work, we believe, will be found to be the best 
Greek Lexicon in the English language for the use of 
schools and colleges,’"—WNorth American Review. 

The Rev. Dr. Bullions, Professor of Greek in the Albany 
Academy, author of a Greek Grammar, &c., remarks: “ In 
respect of fuiness, it (Mr. Pickering’s Lexicon) contains all 
the information that the advanced student will ordinarily 
need; and at the same time, by the insertion of the oblique 
cases of irregular nouns, and the parts of irregular verbs in 
alphabetical order, to a much greater extent than is usual, 
it is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the younger student. 
The work should command, and probably will have, an ex- 


tensive circulation.” 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
16 Water street, Boston. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGENE, 


FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
or grammar schools, illustrated by 84 beautiful engravings. 

FIRST ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY for colleges, 
academies and bigh schools, illustrated with 212 superior 
engravings. 





These works, by Calvin Cutter, M. D.,"embrace, Ist. A 
description of the Bones, Muscles, Digestive Organs, Lungs, 
Heart, Blood-vessels, Brain, Nerves, Eye, Ear, &c. 2d. 
They describe the uses of the several parts. 3d. They give 
plain directions for the prevention of disease, and the pre- 
servation of health. 4th. They contain full directions for 
the treatment of accidental diseases—as Burns, the recovery 
of persons upparently drowned, stoppage of bleeding ves- 
sels, treatment of wounds, and cases of poisoning. 5th. They 
contain directions to guide nurses, watchers, and other at- 
tendants upon sick persons in their efforts to mitigate and 
remove disease. These features make them valuable works 
for families as well as schools. These works are now ex 
wore? used in Colleges, Academies, High Schools, Nor- 
mal Schools and Grammar Schools in every part of the 
country. 

MIDDLEBURY CoLLrcGr, Vt., June 1, 1847. 

Dr. CuTTER—Dear Sir: I take pleasure in stating that 

our work on Anatomy and Physiology is used in this Col- 

ege as a text bouk, and it appears to be well adapted to such 
a course of instruction in these subjects as comes within the 
design of Academies and Colleges. 

Your obedient servant, ~ Cc. B. ADAMS, 

Prof. Chem., &c. 

I have paid attention to the work of Dr. Cutter, above 
alluded to, and can cheerfally express my concurrence in 
the opinion of Professor Adams. B. LABAREE, 

Pres. Med. College. 

The following orders are published in the annual reports 
of the public schools of the city of Boston for 1847, as re- 
commended by Messrs. George B. Emmerson, Richard 
Soule, jr., and James Ayer, who were the committee to 
make the annual examination of the grammar schools, 

Ordered, That the study of Physiology be forthwith in- 
troduced into the schools for girls. 

Ordered, That the committee on books be instructed to 
cousider and report what text book ought to be recommend- 
ed to be used for instruction on Physiology. 


Ciry or Boston, April 18th, 1848. 

I the subscriber do hereby certify that « Cutter’s first book 
on Anatomy and Physiology for grammar schools,” by a 
vote of the school commitiee, has been introduced to be 
used as a text book in the grammar schools of this city. 

S. F. McCLEARY, 
Secretary of School Committee. 
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THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 
1. ELEMENTS OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 





2 do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 

oy an do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 

4. do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 

LOGY, do 66 do 

5. do do CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
6. do do ENTOMOLOGY, 91 do 

7. do do BOTANY, 164 do 

8 do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 


“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most valuable contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 

“ YALE CoLLeGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 

“I think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher.. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 

WoopwaArb CotLeGE, Cincinnati, Obio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s séries 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
got up, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
1 know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger's, 
not only by its plainness of siglo, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 


GRIMSHAW’S 


POPULAR HISTORIES, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 





do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do ° 

do HISTORY OF ROME, bound; 

do QUESTIONS TO do stitched; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF THE U. STATES, b’d; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched: 
do KEY TO do ° 
do HISTORY OF GREECE, bound ; 
do QUESTIONS TO do stitched ; 
do KEY TO do do 

do HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
do HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 


do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’ 
All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not remember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
probation than Mr. Grimshaw’s History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space #but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is een | preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are ne gd such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. p 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works. They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that is, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 
mas P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale b 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P. S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 

Ce’s ” Improved Edition. 


WHOLESALE 
SCHOOL BOOK, PAPER, 


STATIONERY ESTABLISHMENT, 
IN CINCINNATI, 


Competing in Assortment and Price with the 
Heaviest Eastern Houses! 


Having during the past summer, enlarged and improved 
our establishment, and greatly increased our manufacturing 
and other facilities, we are much better prepared than 
ever before to compete, both in assortment and price, with 
the heaviest houses in our line in the Eastern cities. 


School Books. 


Being the only publishers of the highl ular Eclec- 
tic Senne of School Books, Prete: t ve Mt Guffey's Read- 
ers and Spelling Book, and Ray's Arithmetics, (so gener- 
ally used in Western and Southern Schools,) we sell them 
at much lower prices than they can possibly be obtained 
for in New York or Philadelphia. We obtare other lead 
ing School Bpoks in exchange for our publications, and 
thus are enabled to sell them as low as they can be obtained 
of their publishers. Our assortment comprises the various 
7 Books, Readers, Arithmetics, Grammars, Geogra- 
phies, Histories, &c., in general use. 


Paper- 

We have the largest stock and best assortment of Fool's 
Cap and Letter Papers ever brought to this market ; com- 
prising every quality and style of ruled and plain, blue and 
white, heavy and thin, American and French papers. 

Also, Leger Papers, Cap, Demy, Medium, Royal, Super 
Royal and Imperial Sizes, of French and American manu- 
facture. Bonnet Boards and Wrapping Papers in great 
variety. 


Blank Books. 


Having much enlarged our Blank Book Manufactory, 
we now make every variety of Account, and Memorandum 
and Copy Books, aud are determined to offer them to 
ceeds purchasers at the lowest Eastern prices. Books 
of any peculiar pattern of ruling, or style of binding, will 
be made to order in a manner which cannot be excelled. 


Stationery Generally. 

Our stock is much better and assortment heavier than 
ever before. We are agents for manufacturers of many 
staple articles in this line, and our facilities for obtaining 
supplies generally, are such that we are confident our 
prices as well as assortment cannot fail to give satisfac- 
tion. 

(> We respectfully invite those who have heretofore pur- 
chased at the East, as well as others, to give us a trial, feel- 
ing confident that we can make it for their interest to pur- 
chase of us. Our prices are uniform, and orders will be 
very carefully attended to. Terms—CASH. 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 


No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 





LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSICAL WORKS, 


AT 


PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, a collection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. (See advertisement 
in another column of these two excellent works.) 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
“ a collection of perfect gems.” It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German com 








rs. 
Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 
They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 
W. B. SMITH & CO. 








SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
— Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 


A. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
—— COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 

ary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabulary. 

These books have obtained a sterling reputation through- 
out the country. They are found to be remarkably clear 
and simple, and to contain every thing necessary to good 
ccholesshin, without redundancy. The definitions of the 
various languages, being expressed as far as possible in the 
same terms, the pupil progresses with rapidity, and saves 
months of the time spent in using the usual class books. In 
fact, Dr. Bullion’s books are precisely adapted for teach- 
ing, and save both time and expense; being sold at low 
prices, though made in the best style. They are in use in 
some of the best schools and qulienes, it 1s believed, in 
every State in the Union. They are recommended by 

Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 

Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 

President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 

President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 

Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

Rev. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 

Rev. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 

Rev. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 

Rev. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 

Rev. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 

Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 

Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 

Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 


And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes, Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

THE ILLUSTRATIVE DEFINER; a Dictionary of 
words in common use; is intended to teach children b 
examples, and by exercises in composition, the true, defi- 
nite meaning of words, and exhibits all Mr. Gallaudet’s 
well known capacity as an instructor of youth. 

THE PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK, by R. Bentley, 
is a most beautiful and attractive work for chikaven. 

OLNEY’S, SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS. 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. The Atlas is entirely new, 
and contains numerous maps, exhibiting every quarter of the 
globe on a large scale, and showing the relative situation 
of countries more clearly than any other Atlas. It contains 
also an ancient map, exhibiting almost the entire portion of 
the world emb in Ancient History. The publishers 
believe that a thorough examination will convince the prac- 
tical teacher, that this work is superior for use to any other, 
and it p a per it value for daily reference. It 
is easy of comprehension, and conducts the pupil in a most 
natural toa petent knowledge of Geography. 
It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations aft a 
work so generally known. It is intended that it shall con- 
tinue to deserve the great — which it has always 
maintained, and that the prices shall be as reasonable as 
can be asked. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
ee! hci SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 














° ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 
do ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
do OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
do ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 


do ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

This series of books is in so general use thet the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and ions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. Such testimony, in addi- 
tion to the general opinion of teachers in this country, is 
sufficient. The ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY has been en- 
tirely revised by the author, the present year, and contews 
all the late discoveries. Published by 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 





Morgan & Overend, Printers. 
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